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An article from Bishop Coxe has a sure welcome 
from our readers. In what he has to say this week, 
there is fresh light on the lesson concerning the True 
Vine; therefore it will be valued by very many who 
study and who teach this lesson. 


System and discipline have their value in all plans 
for the training of the young. How these elements 
of wise training are newly brought to bear in the 
British Sunday-school field, is told in another column 
by Mr. John T. Napier, who now writes from his 
Glasgow home to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times, who have had so much help from his pen 
during the seven years of his valued service on the 
editorial staff of this journal. 


An added interest always attaches to the dying 
words of one in whom we have a personal interest ; 
especially when those words have a bearing on the 
life beyond the grave. The writings of Colonel Paul H. 
Hayne, the Southern soldier-poet, have touched many 
hearts while he lived ; and now there comes a record 
of his latest testimony to the truths of the Chris- 
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tian faith, as given by one of his intimate personal 
friends, who was with him to the last, and who was 
told by him to bear this testimony to the public. It 
was the preference of Colonel Hayne’s family that 
this message should be given through the columns 
of The Sunday School Times. 


If we trust a friend, our trust will be shown when 
he seems to fail us. It is no trust to accept the plain 
evidence of our senses. Only when it would appear, 
on the face of it, that our friend is lacking in some of 
those characteristics that we have ascribed to him, do 
we have an opportunity of showing our trust in him. 
Anybody will trust another—as far as he can see; but 
only one who believes in another beyond mere sight 
and sense will trust that other—in spite of appear- 
ances. It is well for us to recognize our duty of 
showing our trust at a time when trust may be shown, 
rather than when there is no call for trust. And this 
is alike our duty in the sphere of human friendship 
and of divine. 


It is often the case that when we most want to say 
the right word,—the wisest word or the kindliest 
word,—we are, through our very anxiety, kept back 
from speaking at all. 

“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mu 

This truth ought to make us careful not to misjudge 
a silence that may give us pain. If our friend were 
less desirous of speaking considerately, words would 
be abundant where now they are lacking. Every 
fine character is full of contradictions; and it is in 
these contradictions that the truest symmetry of the 
character is to be found—by a discerning and an 
appreciative observer. 


Rest and worship are the two essential elements of 
the weekly Sabbath. Neither of these elements can 
be neglected with impunity. It is not enough to rest 
without devoting that rest to God’s honor. Nor is it 
enough to commingle worship with toil, in the thought 
that rest is not a duty to one who worships. The 
twofold service of God in rest and worship is an 
obligation on every Christian in a place of vacation 
resort—as surely as in the place of ordinary toil. He 
who fails of either rest or worship, at the seashore or 
in the mountains, one day in seven, fails of honoring 
God aright, and fails of promoting his own bodily, 
mental, and spiritual vigor and growth. It is not 
enough to rest seven days in the week, without also 
giving a place to worship, one day. 


We must distinguish Christian thoughts from the 
thoughts of Christians, and Christian deeds from the 
deeds of Christians; in short, we must discriminate 
between Christianity and Christians, because Chris- 
tians are human and Christianity is divine. It is, in 
fact, because of this very distinction that Christianity 
often suffers in the minds of those who note the un- 
worthiness of Christians. Every fall of a Christian 
is an indication of the elevation of Christianity ; and 
every indication of that elevation is a reason for our 
endeavor to reach it. To say that a man does not 
practice what he preaches, is no necessary condemna- 
tion of his preaching, however much it condemns his 
practice. A drunkard has the right to preach tem- 





perance from the standpoint of intemperance. A 
slave to tobacco is not necessarily insincere becauses 
he advises abstinence from his masterful habit. “I 
can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, 
than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ing,” says Portia; but while that may reflect on the 
twenty, it is no reflection on the teaching. And so, 
when a Christian is derelict, that dereliction is not a 
fruit of his Christianity, but of his want of it. The 
defection of Christians cannot legitimately condemn 
the Church and Christianity ; because Christianity 
and the Church first condemned the defection. Yet 
when a church-member or a minister turns out to be 
a defaulter, a blasphemer, an adulterer, the world 
often points its finger of scorn at the Christian profes- 
sion; as if the culprit had learned the principles of 
deception from the pulpit, or had been instructed in 
defilement from the Sunday-school chair or desk. A 
shallower argument against the Christian profession 
than this, it would be difficult to eonceive. It is 


really the blaming of Christianity for another instance — 


of the neglect of Christianity ; it is charging a high 
ideal with the consequences of a low practice ; it is 
criminating virtue because of the existence of vice ; it 
is reproaching truth with the fact of falsehood. It is 
as if we were to reflect upon Jesus by pointing at 
Judas. The simple question at issue is, Is the Chris- 
tian standard high or low, good or evil? If it be 
high, live for it—no matter who falls; if it be good, 
practice it—no matter who fails. If it be in itself low 
and evil, say so squarely. 





A HISTORICAL PARADOX. 


The demand of the Christian religion upon the 
human soul is for unconditional surrender, absolute 
subjection, unlimited obedience. And this demand 
it enforces by every form of spiritual sanction. By 
whatever faculty or capacity it lays hold of the soul 


»|—by fear, by hope, by love, by conscience—it will 


not let go until it has asserted and made good its 
right to the mastery of the whole man—until “ every 
thought and imagination is brought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.” 

This unreserved surrender of the soul and body to 
the service of Christ as Master is far from being a 
mere ideal of the mind. The true adherent of Jesus 
Christ in every age is recognized by the measure of 
his success in realizing it in his own character. Saul 
of Tarsus, once the strenuous asserter of his own he- 
reditary opinions, and leader, in words and in arms, 
of his own party, delights to write himself, at the head 
of his letters, “ Paul, a slave of Jesus Christ.” And 
irrepressible Simon, in the school of this absolute 
Master, learns at last, after many a sharp rebuke and 
open humiliation, the lesson of complete submission ; 


and counsels his fellow-Christians, young and old, © 


“all of you be subject one to another; humble your- 
selves under the mighty hand of God.” 

The discipline of the Church looked constantly 
toward the cultivation of this spirit of self-effacement 
before the rights or even the needs of others; and of 
prompt subordination to the authority of officers, 
“Obey them that have the rule over you,” is the law 
of the spiritual commonwealth. There was to be a 
pious emulation of self-surrender—“ he that was 
greatest should be servant of all.” In the first enthu- 
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siasm of it, the very instinct of property is suppressed 
for the time, so that “no man said that anything he 
had was his own.” 

And this surrender of personal rights to which men 
were so constantly and systematically trained in the 
relations of the Church, is equally enjoined upon all 
disciples in their relations to the world without. 
Under a system of slavery the cruel possibilities of 
which were worse than any known to the systems 
which have been discarded as intolerable to modern 
Christendom, “as many as were under the yoke” 
were exhorted not only to unfailing, unresisting pa- 
tience, but to zealous diligence and cheerfulness in 
labor,—not only for good masters, but for froward ; to 
be glad of their liberty if they have a chance to get 
it, but if not, to be quiet and contented in slavery, 
not fretting under it, or making any stand for human 
rights. And under a usurped and unconstitutional 
empire, whose tyrannies, corruptions, and abuses are 
the horror of all history, and have made the name of 
Nero a common noun in all modern languages, the 
synonym of unrighteous and intolerable despotism, 
—under such an empire every Christian citizen was 
exhorted to no duty but that of non-resistance and 
loyal obedience, not only to the emperor in his su- 
preme majesty, but to the whole rapacious army of 
“governors sent by him,” as if meek submission to 
asserted authority, however established and however 
administered, were the whole political duty of man. 


Thus the training-school of human servility and 
subserviency would seem to be completely organized. 
From within outward, from above downward, the 
native forces of the human mind are to be subdued, 
the will to be subjugated, the individuality of char- 
acter to be suppressed, the whole community kneaded 
and crushed into mere material which despotism, civil 
or spiritual, shall mould unresisting, according to its 
will. The prevalence of this school of Christ (would 
not any historical philosopher have said this before- 
hand ?) will mark an era of vast domineering tyran- 
nies of the old Oriental type. Certainly the friends 
of every form of oppression have thought they found 
an ally in the gospel and church of Christ, and have 
sedulously endeavored to use them, in successive cen- 
turies, for the abetting of their cause. 


And now how comes it about that this imperious 
Lord of lords and King of kings who claims, as no 
creature in heaven or earth has ever claimed, abso- 
lute dominion over all of every man, demanding un- 
reserved allegiance of body, soul, and spirit, calling 
himself Lord of the conscience, aiming to bring every 
thought and imagination into captivity to his obe- 
dience, thrusting aside claims of country, of business, 
of father and mother, of children and wife, that devo- 
tion to him may be supreme and exclusive,—how 
comes it that this man should become the pre-eminent 
Liberator of men’s minds from subserviency and de- 
pendence, the Inspirer of a high and noble self-reli- 
ance, the Vindicator of the dignity of individual 
responsibility and freedom? How comes this to be 
so?—for unmistakably, by the eye-witness of all his- 
tory, so it is. The school of Jesus, the school of self- 
distrust and of child-like reliance on another, is the 
school of the world’s highest chivalry of heroism 
and personal independence. If there is one form 
of its teaching which, rather than the rest, magni- 
fies che transcendence of the divine decree until the 
responsibility and duty of the individual dwindles 
toward the vanishing-point, it is under this form 
that individual character manifests some of its 
strongest developments of originality, that human 
despotisms wither before the spirit of liberty, and 
the institutions of public freedom strike deepest root, 
and make loftiest and broadest growth. In the 
days of the most colossal despotism under which the 
earth has ever groaned, when the pride of the Roman 
patrician succumbed to the detested tyrant, and the 
more towering pride of the Stoic philosopher, that 
was so brave behind Cexsar’s back, cringed “and cow- 
ered in his presence,—in Christ’s school of self-abne- 
gation, of self-distrust and reliance on another, of the 
wnreserved surrender of the will, the soul, the life, 





to the government of a Lord and Master, were 
trained whole communities of meek and simple souls, 
the abject victims of the Roman domination, the 
disciplined soldiers of her armies, the diggers in her 
quarries, the slaves of her slaves, to such acts of per- 
sonal independence, of the assertion of human rights 
in the face of all imaginable and unimaginable perils 
and tortures as the world of that time could not 
show besides—such as art and poetry .and history 
have never since been able to forget. It is to the 
music of their martyr-songs that the world’s long, 
weary march towards universal liberty and peace by 
righteousness has been keeping time from their day 
to ours. For the source from which they drew their 
inspirations of heroic courage has been flowing ever 
since. In our day, as it was in the beginning, the 
noble independence of the soul, its irrepressible aspi- 
rations after perfect freedom, are seen to spring out 
of its profoundest conscious self-distrust and willing 
dependence on a Saviour and a Master. 

How does this come to pass? We only put the 
question. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are certain subjects on which it is always easier 
to start a discussion than to close it. One of these sub- 
jects is the state of the dead before the resurrection, and 
the manner of the resurrection itself. This whole sub- 
ject has been newly opened in our columns by the lesson 
on the Raising of Lazarus (mis-leadingly styled by the 
Lesson Committee the Resurrection of Lazarus), and by 
an article on The Intermediate State, by Professor A. A. 
Hodge. As a consequence, letters on the subject have 
poured in upon us from all quarters, in sufficient volume 
to crowd our pages if they were given space for printing. 
Because of the very voluminousness of this correspond- 
ence, it becomes necessary to shut it all out; inasmuch 
as, in the nature of things, it is a discussion which could 
not be conclusively settled. Only a single point seems 
to call for a word of further comment. Dr. Schauffler 
having suggested that the Bible clearly teaches “the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body,” the Editor 
called attention to the danger of our being misled by our 
imperfect notions of the distinction between “ a natural 
body ” and “a spiritual body.” Thereupon a Massachu- 
setts reader asks: 


After reading your caveat on Dr. Schaufiler’s teaching of the’ 
resurrection of the body (The Sunday School Times, July 10), 
I am prompted to ask you tostate, briefly, your own view of the 
resurrection body. Please reply in Notes on Open Letters. 

The Editor has no knowledge on this subject beyond 
the letter of the Bible text, and his personal guesses over 
it would have no more value than any other person’s. 
Paul suggests (1 Cor. 15: 35-44) that a man is “a fool” 
(and it is not often that Paul calls a man a fool on ac- 
count of his beliefs) if he supposes that the human body 
which has been buried in the earth comes up out of the 
earth again precisely as it went in. Paul says of the 
body of the believer: “It is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body.” He also suggests that God 
giveth to every plunted seed its own appropriate body, 
“even as it pleased him.” It was to.these statements of 
truth that the Editor called his readers’ attention. He 
only wanted his readers not to claim to know so much 
on this subject as to prove that they were fools. And he 
is still desirous of being equally cautious as to his own 
show of knowledge. 


Webster’s Dictionary may be thought too much of; 
and, again, it may be undervalued. Recently a corres- 
pondent took us to task for not following Webster 
blindly ; and now we are found fault with at a point 
where Webster agrees with us—and therefore where 
Webster is all right. It is an Illinois critic who writes : 


In The Sunday School Times of July 18, I find, in an edito- 
rial note, these words: “Those who differ with us in important 
matters of doctrine, while agreeing with us as to the source of 
all truth.” And in Notes on Open Letters, in the issue of July 
31, you make this statement: “ It is quite proper for us to have 
an opinion on points where we are sure to differ with others 
who know as much abc ut it as we do.” My query is in regard 
to the above use of the preposition “with.” I find that several 
prominent authors would use the preposition “ from” where you 
use “with.” ‘Do men from children nothing differ?” (Shake- 
speare, in Much Ado.—Act V. Scene 1.) “That differs not from the 
stalling” (Shakespeare, in As You Like It.—ActI. Scene 1). “Far 
different from this world” (Milton, in Paradise Lost. Book 7, 71st 
line). “I would differ from you only in one thing” (George Mac- 
donald, in Vicar’s Daughter, p. 169). ‘‘ One star differeth from 
another star in glory” (1 Cor. 15 : 41.—Rev. Ver.). “ He differ- 





eth nothing from a bondservant” (Gal. 4: 1.—Rev. Ver.). Will 
you be kind enough to give your authority for the construction 
“ differ with” instead of “ differ from” ? 

If our studious critic had turned to Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, under the head of “ Differ,” he 
would have found this note: “ Differ with is used in ref- 
erence to opinions; as, ‘I differ with my friend on that 
point.’ In all other cases, expressing simple unlikeness, 
differ from is used ; as, ‘These two persons or things dif- 
fer entirely from each other.’ This distinction is fully 
established in England, and to a great extent in America. 
‘I differ with the honorable gentleman on that point.’ 
Lord Brougham. ‘If the honorable gentleman differs 
with me on that subject, I differ as heartily with him, 
and shall always rejoice to differ.’ Canning.” In the 
particular case in hand, it would seem that the Illinois 
critic differs from the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
in his ways of following up the facts in a point under dis- 
pute; and that he differs with him as to the apparent 
propriety of the language used in a given instance by 
the Editor. 


It is always safe to do right. It is never safe to do 
wrong. Right and wrong may, it is true, in certain 
cases, depend upon the safety or danger of a proposed 
course of action; but if the question of right or wrong 
be once settled by itself, the question of safety or danger 
is thereby ruled out of the discussion. For example, if 
it be wrong to run a lottery, or a distillery, then it is not 
safe to try to build a church on the proceeds of lottery 
or distillery running; and it is safe to do without those 
proceeds in all attempts at church building. This is a 
truth which needs to be borne in mind in considering 
all plans for church building or church running. Re- 
cently we spoke of mortgages on church buildings as no 
longer counted within the realm of propriety—we might 
even say of decency—by the more intelligent and scrupu- 
lous Christians ; and we suggested our belief that before 
long the same view would be taken of pew-renting in 
churches. And now we are asked by a New Jersey cor- 
respondent to consider another questien, which, while 
linked with this one, is quite different from it. He says: 

Your item on pew-renting, in the issue for July 31, attracted 
my attention, because we are to enter a new edifice within two 
months. There is one difficulty in the way of abolishing pew- 
rents upon which you did not touch; namely, whether there is 
a necessity for renting pews [in order] to insure sufficient reve- 
nue for all expenses. I favor voluntary contributions, with 
allotment of seats; the chief objection to which is (with those 
who oppose it), that we cannot depend upon that plan as safely 
as upon the pew system. Will you throw some light upon this 
point by statistics, etc., in an early issue? 

If pew-renting is wrong, then there can be no necessity 
for renting pews—under any circumstances. If it is an 
assured revenue for all expenses—regardless of right and 
wrong—that is deemed the first thing of importance in 
plans for a church, then a lottery or a distillery might 
answer as good a purpose as pew-rents. But if the ques- 
tion of right and wrong stands first, then those who put 
lotteries and distilleries and church mortgages and pew- 
rents on the same plane morally, will rule them all ont 
of use—church or no church. “ But I must live,” said 
the man whose vile business Dr. Johnson was condemn- 
ing. “ Well, I’m not so sure about that,” was the sturdy 
old Doctor’s answer. And that was only another way of 
affirming the Bible doctrine that we must not “do evil 
that good may come.” Running lotteries for the build- 
ing of churches was not abandoned until Christians 
realized that there had better never be another church 
built, than that a lottery should be started to build one. 
The same is true of church mortgages. Only where it 
is believed that it would be better never to have a church 
building than to have one with a mortgage, will a mort- 
gaged church be an impossibility. And so, again, it will 
be in this matter of pew-renting. If it be believed that 
it is right to fix a price on a seat in the house of God, 
there will be those who prefer that method for its appar- 
ent certainty. But if it be deemed wrong to do this, 
then another way will be found to secure the expenses of 
the church, where a church is deemed a necessity. It 
was the question of right and wrong that we brought 
into prominence. Questions of method within the realm 
of right are to be considered apart from the main ques- 
tion. There are thousands of Christian churches where 
pew-rents are not tolerated. It is easy to obtain from 
their representatives such facts as will aid others in de- 
ciding as to the wisdom of a particular plan of revenue- 
raising. But that is quite distinct from this main issue. 
It is always safe to do right. It is never safe to do wrong. 
There are many who count pew-renting wrong, and who 
therefore will not favor it, and who refuse to admit that 
it can be a necessity. g Those who differ with us at this 
point, will do well to see just where it is that they do differ. 
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GOD’S APPOINTMENTS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


- This thing on which thy heart was set, this thing that cannot be, 

This weary, disappointing day, that dawns, my friend, for thee ;— 

Be comforted ; God knoweth best, the God whose name is Love, 

Whose tender care is evermore our passing lives above. 

He sends thee disappointment? Well, then, take it from his hand. 

Shall God’s appointment seem less good than what thyself had 
planned? 


*Twas in thy mind to go abroad. He bids thee stay at home? 

Qh! happy home; thrice happy if to it thy guest he come. 

*T was in thy mind thy friend to see. The Lord says, “Nay, 
not yet.” 

Be confident; the meeting-time thy Lord will not forget. 

"Twas in thy mind to work forhim. His will is, “Child! sit 
still;”” 

And surely ’tis thy blessedness to mind the Master’s will. 

Accept thy disappointment, friend, thy gift from God’s own hand. 

Shall God’s appointment seem less good than what thyself had 
planned ? 


So, day by day and step by step, sustain thy failing strength, 
From strength to strength, indeed, go on through all the jour- 
ney’s length. 
God bids thee tarry now and then, forbear the weak complaint; 
God’s leisure brings the weary rest, and cordial gives the faint. 
God bids thee labor, and the place is thick with thorn and brier ; 
But he will share the hardest task, until he calls thee higher. 
So take each disappointment, friend ; ’tis at thy Lord’s command! 
Shall God’s appointment seem less good than what thyself had 
planned ? 





THE TRUE VINE. 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D. 


An old English poet and Christian pastor, noted for 
his quaint ideas, has left us some verses on a cluster of 
grapes which are worth recalling. Onevery 

bunch he fancied he saw the letters J and 

C over and over again repeated; for as 

those letters were commonly written (not 


printed) two hundred years ago, —: 


they made two half-circles, and 
every two grapes, where they touched each 
other, gave the impression of these letters to the pious 
pastor. He pointed them out to one standing by, who 
asked him what the letters signified. He answered, “Joy 
and Charity.” 
° “* Sir, you have not missed,’ 
The man replied. ‘It figures Jesus Christ.’” 
We may smile at the odd notion; but happy is the man 
‘who sees Jesus everywhere in what is good and sweet. 
When the spies brought back from Eshcol (Num. 18: 28) 
the fruits of the land of Canaan, the wonder of all was a 
beautiful cluster of grapes, so great that it took two men 
to bear it; and they hung it on a pole, and each took one 
end of the pole upon his shoulder, and carried it to their 
brethren. So, says one of the old Christian Fathers, 
the cluster seemed a type of Christ; and the two men 
were types of the two ministries of the law and the gos- 
pel, both bringing Jesus Christ to men, who is himself 
“the Way” to the true Canaan, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
The ancient Jews also seem to have understood the 
grapes of Eschol as meaning the Christ, their promised 
' Messiah; and we are told by one of their writers (Jose- 
phus. Wars of the Jews, Book V., chap. 5) that one of 
the gates of the temple built by Herod, and which the 
Saviour glorified by his presence, had “golden vines 
above it, from which hung clusters of grapes, each as 
high asa man,” Now, when our dear Lord rose from 
the last supper, and led forth his disciples to Gethsemane, 
he must needs have passed by this beautiful gate. They 
had just been partaking of the cup of the passover, and 
of the better feast which Jesus had given in its stead. 
We may fancy one of the disciples saying, somewhat as 
on a former occasion, “ Master, what manner of work, 
and what golden clusters are here?” for they had been 
grieved to hear him say, a few days before, that the 
temple must soon be destroyed. Then the blessed Mas- 
ter, who took a text very often from surrounding objects, 
answered and said, “I am the true vine.” He had just 
said of the wine in the sacrament, “This is my blood; ” 
80 now, “TI am the vine.” He had said before, “I am 
the bread of life.” He did not mean that he was 
“bread ;” he did not mean that he was a “vine;” nor 
did he mean that the wine of the sacrament was “blood.” 
But the disciples understood that he spoke of great truths 
in these figures; and the very next day, when his pre- 
cious blood was flowing upon the cross, they must have 


seen the meaning still more perfectly. So the old poet I 
have quoted says again: 


“He of the Law’s sour juice sweet wine did make, 
E’en God himself being presséd for my sake.” 


The figure of the wine-press is often thus used in Scrip- 
ture, and the juice of the grape is not intoxicating when 
it is first pressed. So the chief butler says, in Genesis 
40 : 11, “ Pharaoh’s cup was in my hand: and I took the 
grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave 
the cup into Pharaoh’s hand.” This was called wine in 
those days, and it was not much like the hateful stuff 
that is often called wine in these days. 

These are all scriptural ideas connected with the vine; 
but in the present lesson, it is the growing vine, rather 
than its bleeding fruit, that is chiefly in view. And this 
reminds us of another Scripture, a very beautiful text in 
the death-song of the patriarch Jacob (Gen. 49 : 22). 
His darling son Joseph is one of the most striking types 
of Christ in the Old Testament; and his father has this 
in view, as a prophet, when he says: 

“ Joseph is a fruitful bough; 
Even a fruitful bough by a well, 
Whose branches run over the wall.” 


Our Lord puts on these figurative expressions of proph- 
ecy as a garment, and as the one to whom they belong. 
Thus he says, “I am the good shepherd;” and again, I 
am “the rock,” or “stone” (“the corner-stone ”)—“ the 
living stone,” as he is called elsewhere. So here, “I am 
the true vine.” And it is very remarkable that all these 
figures are found in that same song of the dying Jacob. 
“T am the vine;” that vine “by a well,”—the fountain 
of life and the vine also. And note the words, “whose 
branches run over the wall.” Christ is the vine, not for 
Jews only, though he wasa Jew. His promises and life- 
giving love “run over the wall;” that is to say, we Gen- 
tiles also have a part in him. Such is the blessed provision 
he makes for all mankind. - 

So, then, I have spoken of the gclden vine that adorned 
the temple wall, and seemed to run over it; for it hung 
outside and over the door. Christ also said, “Iam the 
door.” But now let us take a golden text from this 
golden vine. He says, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” It is marvelous that the Son of God should 
thus make us parts and members of himself, and then 
speak of his Father as the “husbandman,” or vine- 
dresser, who watches over the vine and its branches, 
making us partakers of the love and care with which he 
"loves his well-beloved Son. The idea is, that, if we are 
Christians, we thus belong to Christ, and in him we also 
are sons of God. 

But two ideas now come into view, and are enforced 
by our Lord in what follows. 1. We are branches 
indeed, but we may be cut off and cast away, and burned 
as refuse. A fearful thought! Again (2), we are sure 
to be thus cut off unless we bear fruit, and we cannot 
bear fruit except as we abide in the Vine; that is, we 
cannot be true and fruitful Christians apart from Christ, 
out of communion with him, in the means of grace. 

1. “Ye arethe branches.” By nature we are branches 
of “the old Adam;” by grace, we become grafted into 
“the second Adam,” the head of a new creation, the true 
Vine. The men of this world despise this thought ; they 
imagine they are good enough without Christ. But 
Christ tells us it is necessary for us to understand that 
the wild vine can only bear sour grapes. To bear good 
fruit it must partake of “the root and fatness” of the 
true vine. We must be grafted into Christ in order to 
bring forth any fruit that pleases the vine-dresser. 
““Without me ye can do nothing,” says our Lord. If 
men think their own works sufficient, they reject the 
Redeemer, and undertake to be their own saviour. This 
is one of the most hateful forms of sin; it despises the 
way of salvation which the Father has provided, and 
scorns the Saviour himself, who says, “ No man cometh 
to the Father but by me.” 

2. Now, the fearful thought here expressed is, that we 
may lose the life that is pledged to us when Christ says, 
“Ye are the branches.” As long as we are branches, 
and “abide in the Vine,” we belong to Christ, and bear 
fruit in holy lives, which he accepts. But he says, “Ifa 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and is 
withered ; and men gather them and cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned.” ‘This pruning of the vine is 
a process which makes the other branches more fruitful. 
“ Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh 
away.” Thiscutting off of bad memberssavesthe rest. But 
let us take courage if, instead of being cut off, we are only 
trimmed, as it were; for the vine-dresser removes dead 
leaves, and cleanses the sickly bough which has been 
injured by worms and insects. So Christ says: “ Every 





branch in me that beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it 





may bring forth more fruit.” Happy are they in whom 
this process of purifying is going on, because it is proof 
that we belong to the Vine, and that he is preparing us 
to bear more fruit. And note what follows: “ Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit: so shall ye 
be my disciples.” 

Here we may pause, perhaps, in our review of the 
figure, and look at the plain words in which all is 
summed up: “So shall ye be my disciples.” How to 
be, indeed, the disciples of Christ, and to be continued as 
such, and, in the end, rewarded as such, is the matter 
here explained to us. To be his disciples we must be- 
long to him; we must be members of him; we must un- 
derstand that it is death to be out of Christ, and to have 
no better righteousness than our own corrupt nature can 
produce. But, then, we cannot continue to be true Chris- 
tians, “ Israelites indeed,” without fruit-bearing. What 
a thought is here! It is reckoned that there are about 
four hundred millions of human beings who are known 
as Christians. Among these, alas! are many who “ have 
a name to live, and are dead,” and then this reckoning 
includes children. But suppose we take the fourth of 
the number; suppose one hundred millions of those 
named for Christ were fruit-bearers, glorifying the Father 
by bearing even a little fruit; is it not plain that this 
leaven would soon leaven the whole lump of the human 
race? Is it not a terrible sign of general unfruitfulness 
that the heathen remain, age after age, unconverted, and 
that Christian lands (so called) afford such miserable 
examples to the rest of the human race? 

In our own country, sixty millions of human beings 
are united under one government, but they are largely 
living out of Christ. It is an agonizing thought that-an 
immense proportion are practically heathen, “without 
God in the world.” What are Christians doing for the 
salvation of these their countrymen, their immediate 
neighbors? We must not consider contributions of 
money the only index of what Christian love is doing for 
the country; yet we are told that the whole outlay for 
the support of the gospel, aniong us, looks very small 
compared with what is spent for tobacco and liquors. Is 
it not humbling? Where is the fruitfulness of so many 
branches of the true Vine, if such be a just comparison ? 
Money thrown away—and far worse than thrown away— 
exceeds so greatly all that is bestowed for the love oi 
Christ on souls for which he died. 

There is only one remedy for such a state of things. 
“ Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity ;” that is the half of duty; but the other 
half is, “ Go, work in my vineyard.” It is in the power 
even of children to do much for Christ, by good example, 
by prayer, by acts of self-denial, Even children should 
learn to ask themselves every night, “‘ What have I done 
to-day that I might not have done had I been a heathen? ” 
Unless every day we do something for our fellow-men, 
and for the glory of God, we are unfruitful branches oi 
the Vine, and we know what must happen. Let those 
who are bearing a little fruit “bring forth more fruit.” 
Growth is the only sign of life in the vine-branches ; 
growth and increase. Even if all who read these words 
will lay them to heart, great things may be the conse- 
quence. The Lord “opened the heart of Lydia,” and it 
became the missionary door to the Western world (Acts 
16:18). She was one of a few praying women at 
Philippi, whose piety led to the spread of the gospel over 
Europe, and so over our own America, 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


A New Movement Amone SUNDAY-SCHOOIS In GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY MR. JOHN T. NAPIER. 


“Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ,” wrote Paul to Timothy; and since, as then, the 
military, or heroic, element has been predominant in true 
Christianity. 

The Boys’ Brigade is a real military movement. Taking 
for its model the volunteer force,—that army of citizen- 
soldiery called into existence through fear of Napoleonic 
invasion, and now recognized as a permanent line of 
national defense,—it has spread from Glasgow, where the 
first company was formed, to Edinburgh, and from Edin- 
burgh to London. All over the United Kingdom com- 
panies are being formed in town and village; and the 
Sunday-school boys enter into the movement, not only 
with enthusjasm, but with a determination to carry on 
the work to the end. There are commissioned officers, 
captains and lieutenants, adults who are often also 
volunteer or army officers. Then from the boys, the pri- 
vates of the company, are chosen the non-commissioned 
officers, sergeants, corporals, and lance-corporals. Where 
there are companies enough in a district, they form 
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themselves into a battalion. Thus there are many bat- 
talions, more companies, and but one brigade; and the 
boys are taught to realize that they are part of a military 
organization which extends over the two kingdoms. 

The most common objection which is urged against 
the Brigade by those who are unfamiliar with its work- 
ing, is that it encourages the fighting spirit in boys. 
Nothing could be farther from the real state of the case. 
In the words of the Brigade President: “The object is 
not to make soldiers for the crown, but for Christ; and 
there need be no fear of the fighting spirit of our race 
being unduly fostered; on the contrary, the tendency 
will rather be to modify that characteristic in its more 
rough and bullying features.” And the second article of 
the constitution states that “the object of the Brigade 
shall be the advancement of Christ’s kingdom among 
boys, and the promotion of habits of reverence, disci- 
pline, self-respect, and all that tends toward a true 
Christian manliness,” To this end, military drill and 
organization are a means; and that the means is not 
inadequate to the end is amply testified to by Scottish 
and. English Sunday-school superintendents. 

And now let us look at the actual working of a com- 
pany of the Boys’ Brigade. The stranger’s attention is, 
perhaps, first drawn to the existence of the Brigade by 
seeing groups of smart-looking boys, in military cap and 
belt, moving toward a particular hall or school-room. 
The school with which the boys are connected may be 
Presbyterian or Baptist, Methodist or Congregationalist ; 
for, of course, the Boys’ Brigade is undenominational, 
and denies its benefits to no evangelical denomination. 
If the stranger, by grace of the captain, obtains entrance 
into the drill-hall a few minutes before the hour for drill, 
he will find the non-commissioned officers already there, 
setting the floor in order for drill. These non-commis- 
sioned officers are boys of above fourteen years of age, 
chosen from the ranks, generally in virtue of the double 
qualification of having distinguished themselves by the 
accuracy of their drill, and by passing a written exami- 
nation in the knowledge of the drill. As the hour for 
drill strikes, all the boys are in the room, and the com- 
pany is ordered to fall in. The first exercise is prayer. 
All heads are uncovered as one of the commissioned 
officers—the captain, or one of his lieutenants—offers up 
a short series of appropriate petitions, When this prayer 
is concluded, regular military drill begins, and continues 
for about three-quarters of an hour. If the company is 
one of first-year boys, they are generally drilled without 
arms; and the rule is to follow in drill the regular army 
manual, Field Exercises, the first and second parts. 
Second-year boys are supplied with rifles, nearly four 
feet long, and constructed like the army rifles in every 
particular, except that they do not fire powder and shot. 
In this case also the army Rifle Exercises are followed 
in drill under arms. When the drill is closed, a brisk 
military hymn, like “Stand up for Jesus,” or “ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” is sung; after which come brief ad- 
dresses to the boys, a prayer—possibly the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which all join—and often the singing of the 
National Anthem. Then, at the fitting word of com- 
mand, the boys break ranks, and go home. 

The companies of the Brigade are well officered. In 
a company of fifty, according to the ideal of the Brigade 
Manual, there come, first, the commissioned officers, the 
captain and his two or more lieutenants. Then come 
the non-commissioned officers, two, or perhaps three, 
sergeants, two corporals, and two lance-corporals. The 
boys are required to provide themselves with the mili- 
tary cap and belt, at a trifling expense; the rifles, costing 
a little over a dollar apiece, are generally provided by 
the company, and remain its property. Each company 
takes its appropriate number, following the order of 
its formation, and the name of the district or town. 
Thus, a private’s card lying before the writer belongs to 
the Twenty-third Glasgow Company. The Brigade has 
a secretary who replies to all inquiries, Mr. William A. 
Smith, 22 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Such is the Boys’ Brigade. It began humbly, less than 
three years ago, in the Woodside Mission Sunday-school 

of the College Church (Free); and nearly three years’ 
experience has made clear that its institution was a bless- 
ing to the Sunday-schools. Superintendents testify that 
there is not only a very decided improvement in the dis- 
cipline and behavior of those belonging to the Brigade, 
but that the improvement affects the tone ofsthe whole 
school. Promptness of obedience in the drill-hall leads 
to promptness of obedience in the Sunday-school room. 
In some cases, the non-commissioned officers are utilized 
in the Sunday-school room as silent and effective dis- 
tributors of literature, etc. It is to the non-commissioned 
officers, of course, that the greatest maturing of character 
comes; for they are both under authority, and have 


discreetly to use authority. But no boy can be subjected 
to military discipline for two or three years without be- 
coming more prompt, more precise, and more ready to 
obey. And the whole force of the Brigade is on the side 
of Christianity. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 





PAUL H. HAYNE’S WITNESS TO 
THE TRUTH. 


BY JOSEPH A. HILL. 


Delicate from early life, and an invalid for years, Paul 
Hayne, under God, was kept alive by his indomitable 
will-power, by his manly striving against sickness, by his 
cheerful trust, and by his sublime faith ; all most lovingly 
aided and abetted by the untiring love and watchful care 
of his wife, who was his ready aid and comforter through 
thirty years of mingled gladness and trial. 

Last autumn he began very visibly to fail physically. 
Our unusually severe winter had a disastrous effect upon 
him, and he continued to decline. Inthe spring he over- 
worked, and in April he had an attack of sickness. 


“ His firm hand drops. ... Across his face a line 
Of furrowing anguish flashes to dark flame. 
Dear to his soul is Action ... dear is Fame. 
‘What! must I rest,’ he murmured, ‘ lost, supine, 
While others drink of Glory’s radiant wine?’ 
* Yes,’ ... ‘if God wills,’ ... in softened accents came; 
‘To him I yield life, honor, purpose, name, 
Kneel to his wisdom, worship at his shrine.’ ” 


His death seemed to be revealed to him—so strong 
were his premonitions of it for months before the last 
illness. For weeks he had bidden farewell to earth, its 
hopes and its fears, its cares and its ambitions; and he 
was solemnly awaiting Death’s call in perfect readiness, 
saddened only by the thought of parting from those he 
loved. His death, in his patient resignation, and in his 
child-like submission to the divine will, was but the 
ending of a sermon which his life had preached. One 
of the profoundest scholars and ablest historians of this 
country says: “ Hayne’s noble genius, so impregnated 
with piety, universal charity, purity of sentiment, lofti- 
ness of conception, and possessed of so many other 
attributes of moral excellence, towered above the grovel- 
ing thoughts of most men, with the sublimity of a Gothic 
cathedral above surrounding mud huts.” 

Everything the best medical skill, aided by vigilant, 
loving nursing, could do to defeat Death was done; but 
“God’s angel of perfect love” had received orders to 
free this pure spirit from its cumbering clay, and was 
inexorable to the prayers of anguished hearts. During 
his last sickness he seemed to have a yearning desire 
that “the people” should know his faith ; and he charged 
me solemnly to “tell the public of it.” Two forces 
seemed impelling him to this course: first, his love and 
gratitude to a Being who had conferred upon him ines- 
timable benefits, who had been true to him, a safe guide 
and a sure comfort at all times; second, his conviction 
that here was a great good—an inestimable blessing 
within the reach of all—unappreciated, and not under- 
stood. He wished to do all in his power to make known 
the virtues and kindness and love of this Friend, and to 
make more see and value this blessing. 

One afternoon, about ten days before he died, as he 
was sitting in his easy chair,—Dr. R. F. Michel sitting 
on one side, and I on the other,—with no one else in the 
room, he, placing a hand upon my knee, said: “I hope 
you will not leave me. Can you conveniently stay?” 
I replied: “Certainly; I came to stay.” “Thank you; 
I am very glad. I have something to say to you, and 
you must tell the people what I tell you. I want all to 
know ; for I have come to this light through long years 
of struggle with doubt. I am very frail; earth and 
earthly things are fast passing away from me. I shall 
never put my foot upon the ground again. I have done 
with the world. My work is ended; it is with God. I 
have nothing to keep me here, no little children; only 
one son, and he is grown. I am ready to go; my wait- 
ing will not be long, I hope,—but that is with God. It 
is, though, very sad—inexpressibly sad—to leave such 
friends as you.” Then he gave me his hand, and laid 
the other upon Dr. Michel’s knee, and was silent for 
awhile. “But, in that other world, we shall know each 
other. Yes, oh yes! nothing is more sure than that. 
Weshall meet again; all who have loved here will love 
there, will be together there, freed from earth’s infirmities. 
We shall know and be known, never again to part. 
Never to part! Whata blessed thing! To be forever 
with those we love, free from the dread of parting, free 
from the cares and anxieties of life, free from sickness 





and pain, always together, always with Christ. We have 





Christ’s warrant for this; and Christ’s word can never 
fail. Yes, most assuredly, we are immortal. Instinct 
teaches it, nature teaches it. And in heaven we shall 
rise from glory to glory; for heaven is a place of progress, 
a place of supreme happiness, of supreme content, in 
which no evil can enter. The harps and white robes are 
only symbols. ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: and 
though after my skin wornis destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not another; though my 
reins be consumed within me.’ True! Yes, as true as day 
succeeds the night, so surely shall God’s promises stand.” 
That night, as I was sitting alone with him (he had — 
been sleeping), he awoke, and said: “ My friend, listen to 
your friend; and when these gray hairs are under the 
sod, this tongue is silent, and I walk no more among the 
children of men, make known to the people these words 
of your friend. I want all men to know the magnificent 
Christ, to understand him, to serve him; for if they 
humbly seek him, he will receive them to his arms, and 
give them unimagined blessings; but if they persistently 
turn their faces from him, he will, though most reluc- 
tantly, turn his face from them. There is a prevalent 
error among men as to Christ. He is spoken of too much 
as the Son of God, as only the Son of God, and the idea 
is prevalent that he is in a somewhat subordinate posi- 
tion. This is an error, it is not true. No, no! He is the 
Son of God, and he is God. It is most mysterious, most 
majestic,—the union of Father, Son, and Spirit,—won- 
derful, incomprehensible. Christ is God,—very God of 
very God,—one with the Father; and it is in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. I have contemplated 
Christ in all symbols, and I love and venerate him in 
them all. In all there shines his great and abiding love, 
his wonderful condescension, his gentleness, and his 
majesty. Gratitude demands, and love compels me,—all 
that is holiest impels me to tell the people of the love, 
the great compassion, of this tender, loving, though most 
mighty, God. I am rapidly nearing eternity, its gatea 
are now open for me; but if I be permitted to add one 
iota to the praise of the beauty and magnanimity of 
Christ, to make men see and understand him as he is, to 
love this once voluntarily suffering, but now risen Christ, 
the all-merciful God, I should feel gratitude great and 
inexpressible; but his will bedone. Infidelity is a loath- 
some serpent, crawling in mud and dirt and filth to a 
great abyss of despair, ever downward, downward, to dark- 
ness and gloom. Faith is a bright angel of light, whose 
path is ever upward to-where all is beautiful and peaceful 
and happy. Yes, all who are loving and true shall be 
together with Christ,—in these same bodies, and yet not 
thesame. It isa great mystery, but itis true; we shall be 
with Ohrist, we shall know, and love, and remember.” 
Paul Hayne’s favorite text was Romans 8: 35-89. 


Grovetown, Georgia. 





AN EDUCATED CONSCIENCE. 
BY KATE LIVINGSTON HAMILTON. 


Few discussions concerning any question of right and 
wrong are concluded without some one’s saying, “Oh! 
that is as a person thinks. Of course, if you think it 
wrong to do this, it would be wrong for you. If I con- 
sider it right, there is no harm in my doing it.” 

While religious liberty is a thing to fight for,—to die 
for, if necessary,—it would be well to ask if the remark 
just quoted signifies liberty, or license. No one person 
should ever rule autocratically another’s conscience ; but 
conscience, like the body and the brain, needs training. 
It is not infallible, like animal instinct. If you think a 
certain course of action right because you have studied 
it carefully in its origin, its connections, its harmony with 
the Bible teachings as you understand them, it is well, 
You are responsible for your belief toGod alone. If you 
say a thing is right simply because you want to do it, 
and have never taken the trouble to think about it at all, 
that is altogether another matter. It would be quite as 
sensible to turn your back upon a certain article of furni- 
ture, shut your eyes, and deny that it is there because you 
cannot see it. 

It is so easy to do a convenient or a pleasant thing be- 
cause a great many other people whom you know do it, 
apparently with no compunctions. There is such a 
plausible argument in saying: “ They are better and wiser 
than I ever expect to be. It would be very presumptua- 
ous in me to declare a thing wrong, that they, by word and 
example, affirm to be right.” 

But conscience, like some possessions of lesser value, is 
plainly marked ‘‘ Not transferable;” therefore the re- 
sponsibility of living according to your own, and not your 
neighbor’s, is inevitable, Many actions involve absolute 
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. inherent right or wrong. Others are simply questions of 
expediency,—right for some people under some circum- 
- stances, wrong for others differently environed. Pre- 
eminently must the latter class be decided each one for 
itself. Many of them can only be dealt with by a very 
sensitive, highly developed conscience, one keen-eyed 
enough to detect very delicate moral shadings, and brave 
enough to face the truth, even when arrayed against some 
darling indulgence, 

A year ago you honestly thought a certain course of 
action rigtt, to which to-day, with your broader knowl- 
edge, deeper faith, and truer living, you could not com- 
mit yourself. Only by boldly challenging every such 
question, sifting it to the very bottom, and resolutely 
living up to our decisions, can we have strong, growing, 
educated consciences; only thus can we “come to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A TWILIGHT MOUSE. 
BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Would you think a mouse could fly,— 
A mouse with small bright eye, 
Clothed in a gray-brown wrap 
Of fur, or silk, mayhap, 
And with clinging, claw-like feet, 
And heart with a panting beat? 


Bq oto --8 


No doubt you are wont to think 
Mice live in a cupboard chink, 
And only in crannies creep 
. To scurry and blink and peep, 
To nibble at things, and gnaw 
With white teeth, sharp as a saw. 


But if not a mouse, what then 
Is this twilight denizen, 
That, without quill or feather, 
Has suddenly fluttered hither, 
And that we, I scarce know how, 
Have made our captive now? 


It is nothing to shudder at, 

It comes with the dusk,—the bat. ‘ 
It likes the shadows’ hue, Fe 
It likes the smell of the dew, eh 

And perhaps is fond of the far i 

Sky gleam of moon and star. 


Awkward? Hideous? Look, 
At the end of each wing a hook ! 
Those are its forefeet; see, 
It walks so curiously. 
And its black nose? I own 
It does look upside down. 


Feel now how like a drum 
Its tiny heart’s wild thrum! 
And see how the lamplight 
Dazzles its purblind sight. 
Poor little throbbing thing, 
Give it its silken wing! 
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And when next dusk you spy 
A flitting thing go by 
Think, “ That is our prisoner, 
The bat with mouse-like fur 
And vellumy wings, that goes 
Whither nobody knows.™ 





MIMI’S MOTTO. 


BY SARA LEE. 


It was a long, low room filled with dusky maidens of 
every shade of color, from the jet black, with kinks of 
woolly hair knotted over their heads, to the pale mulatto 
with almost straight locks, where the sun peeped so 
invitingly in through the white window-shades, and lured 
them to the pine woods. But this was mending-day at 
Scotia Seminary; and the patching, darning, and quilt- 
piecing must go on in spite of the spicy smell of the pine 
cones out of doors. It was hard, the little freed-women 
thought; for school had been unknown to them, and 
their lives had been spent in hunting hens’-nests, wading 
in the brook, and running barefoot in the woods, till 
some kind ladies, pitying the children who were growing 
up in heathendom at our doors, left their pleasant homes 
at the North, and, coming down to the pine woods, estab- 
lished a school where the freedmen sent their children 
“ to be teached manners.” 

Everything was easier for the little black pickaninnies 
than to be “teached how to sew.” The little sharp- 
pointed steel thing would go under their thumb-nails, on 
the seat, in the cracks of the floors,—everywhere but in 
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the right place. Miss Johns, the teacher, was in despair ; 
it seemed as if they never would learn, 

Saturday was the dreaded day of the week. On this 
special morning the sighs and groans were worse than 
usual; for the teacher was away. In the midst of the 
hubbub, she came in smiling, and carrying a basket 
piled up with silks and worsteds of all sorts of bright 
colors,—blue, green, crimson, purple, and white. 

“O Miss Johns! What is it? That’s so pretty!” 
they cried. 

She set the basket on the table in the middle of 
the room. 

“Now, children, these mottoes,” and she held up a 
number of perforated cardboards, “have been sent to 
you by some friends of the school. It is easier and 
pleasanter to do fancy work than plain sewing; and 
these are to be given as rewards to whoever learns to sew 
nicely. You can all come up and look at them, and 
then I will put the basket away; and at the end of this 
term those who have learned to do the plain work well 
will have a motto ‘to embroider.’ ” 

Such shouts of admiration as there were over the beau- 
tifully designed texts! for nothing of the kind had any 
of them ever seen before. And such bidding and choos- 
ing which they would like! Theschool-room was finally 
deserted, the children having trooped off for an hour’s 
play before supper. 

As Miss Johns was putting away the pretty silks, she 
heard a sob, and, looking up, startled, saw a forlorn little 
figure crouched in the window-seat. 

“ Why, Mimi, what’s the matter?” 

**O miss! I’se feared I’ll never get one of them pretty 
things.” 

Miss Johns, like a wise teacher, let the grammar alone 
for the present, and said : 

“ Why, yes; you can if you will try.” 

“ Just look a’here,” said the child, pulling out of her 
pocket a strip of cotton with a number of holes punched 
init; “I’m tryin’ to make buttonholes, an’ I don’t b’lieve 
I'll ever learn.” 

Remarkable buttonholes they were, and Miss Johns 
could scarcely keep from laughing, but she said : 

“ Are you willing to take a great deal of pains, Mimi?” 

“Yes’m; ’deed I am, if I just can learn.” 

“Well, then, I'll give you a little lesson every after- 
noon, and you will soon learn; and now dry your eyes, 
and run out in the yard, or you’ll have a headache,” 

Everybody knows what children—or, indeed, any one 
—start to do with a will they generally succeed in. Satur- 
day, from being the most dreaded day at Scotia, became 
the most welcome. No one was more industrious and 
none improved faster than Mimi Martin. All through 
the bright afternoons, when the others were playing 
“Seekings” and “O King Candice,” she was working 
away at buttonholes. Sometimes the bright drops fell 
from her eyes and rusted the needle; but she kept faith- 
fully on, and by and by had her reward. The strip of 
cotton, discolored with tears, was soon exchanged for 
kitchen aprons; and by the time the trial time was over, 
she had six even, pretty little buttonholes in her new 
calico frock to show. 


“Now, girls,” said Miss Johns, as she distributed the 
mottoes to the ten girls whose work had won the reward, 
“these are to be yours to take home and show what nice 
work you can do. But a gentleman has sent us one 
pretty frame, and the one that has the best work will get 
the frame; the motto will be put in it, and hung up on 
the wall for exhibition.” 

No need to ring the bell twice for the sewing-hour now. 
So absorbed were the girls in their pretty work that they 
would gladly have taken time from their studies. Miss 
Johns had to make a rule that fancy work was only to be 
touched during certain hours. The little black fingers 
flew while the tongues wagged with plans for the ap- 
proaching exhibition. At last the day came. The last 
stitch had been taken, and each one had marked her 
name on a piece of cotton, and fastened it to her work. 
That night the prize was to be decided, and on the mor- 
row was the dreaded examination. And now they were 
all admiring each other’s work, and wondering who would 
get the pretty gilt frame. 

“Mimi, I believe yours is the very prettiest of all,” 
said Nanny Jenks. 

“Tt can’t beat Becky Button’s,” said Kitty Fisher; 
“mine is nowhere by it. And ain’t it curious that the 
best two should be jus’ th’ same text?” 

“ What is it?” cried Josy Roberts. 

“* Thou God seest me,’ ” said Kitty. 

“Well,” said Nanny, “I don’t b’lieve any of ’em is 
shaded as pretty as Mimi’s. You see if she don’t get it.” 

Olang, clang! went the supper-bell, No summons 








was more welcome; so, dropping the mottoes, they hur- 
ried off. 
As Becky put hers down, a floating end of the silk 
caught on the button of her sleeve. She gave it a little 
pull, but it had not been well fastened, and the jerk 
pulled the stitches of the capital G, and made a sad 
blotch. Becky was in dismay over what she had done, 
but she managed to hide it with her arm, and lingered 
behind the others on the pretense of looking at Mimi’s 
work. There it lay, so smooth and fresh, and so exactly 
like her own that no one could tell them apart, save for 
the name in the corner. A pang of envy shot through 
her, and as she heard the door slam, leaving her alone, 
the tempter entered her heart. To take the scissors from 
her pocket, clip the threads, and change the name, was 
the work of but a few seconds. Though her fingers 
shook at the thought of what she was doing, she was 
quick as a flash in everything. A slight noise startled 
her, and she looked up hastily, but saw nothing. Only 
the words of the text—which, in truth, she had scarcely 
given a thought to before—stared her in the face. 
Was God looking at her, while she thought nobody 
was near? Was his awful eye seeing what she was do- 
ing? She turned and ran away ; but all through supper, 
while the girls were talking and laughing, she felt as if 
that eye was looking at her. She could hardly hold her 
glass, and dropped her fork, till at last Miss Johns asked 
if anything was the matter. How she wished she hadn’t 
done it! Assoon as she could get away from the rest, 
she stole back to the school-room to see if she could 
undo the mischief; but the pile of cards was gone, it 
was too late. 
All through the night, when the moon came shining 
in on her little white bed, she trembled and shook, think- 
ing of what she had done. Her eyes were dull and 
heavy in the morning, and she quaked at every sound ; 
but breakfast passed, and prayers, and nothing came, 
“Come up in my room a moment before you go to 
dress,” said Miss Johns, as Becky was going up to the 
wing where were the girls’ dormitories. She was scared, 
but dared not disobey, and, entering the room, found 
Mimi already there. 
“ Mimi,” said Miss Johns, “ how does your work come 
to be in such a state?” and she held up the disfigured 
motto. 
“Oh!” cried the child, springing up and bursting 
into tears; “‘ my pretty work all spoiled, when I took so 
much pains with it.” And she threw herself on the floor 
in a passion of tears. 
Miss Johns gave a keen look at Becky, and said: 
“Well, Becky, haven’t you anything to say for Mimi’s 
misfortune? ” 
“Yes’m, I’m ever so sorry,” faltered the girl. “I 
think you can fix it, Mimi.” And she took up the card. 
Mimi raised herself, and gazed at it again. “ Miss 
Johns,” she said suddenly, “ I don’t b’lieve this is mine. 
Don’t you know, there was a little spot over the big G? 
I asked you what to do with it, and you told me to puta 
dot over it; and there ain’t no dot here.” 
When the girls got excited, their usual grammar was 
forgotten, and they went back to their old wsy of talking. 
“Ts this it?” said Miss Johns, putting the other one 
into her hand. 
“Yes’m; don’t you see—here’s the dot?” And, sure 
enough, there it was. 
“ But that’s mine,” said Becky. 
Mimi turned it over, and, sure enough, there was the 
name, “ Becky Buttons.” 
“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout it, then,” said Mimi, sor- 
rowfully, shaking her head. 
“T think I do,” said Miss Johns, and she took a pair 
of scissors, marked “B. B.,” from her pocket. ‘“ Where 
did you have these last night, Becky?” 
The miserable girl was down on her knees, crying as if 
her heart would break. 
“T am afraid, while you were doing such a wicked 
thing, you didn’t think what the text meant.” 
“Yes’m, I did; an’ it kep’ me ’wake all las’ night 
thinkin’ ’bout it, an’ wishin’ I hadn’t never dcne it. But 
how’d you know ’bout it?” 
“T passed the school-room window, and I saw you 
bending over the table; then I found your scissors, and 
I know Mimi’s work from yours.” 
“Tm so sorry, I’m sosorry!” cried the child. ‘Spec’ 
you better whip me, ma’am, like mammy used to do 
when I tole a lie.” 
Miss Johns could scarcely keep from smiling, though 
Becky was in solemn earnest. 
“Miss Johns, don’t do nothin’ to her. It never done 
me any harm, you see; please, ma’am, promise.” 
So she promised. And no one ever knew why Becky 
hung the disfigured motto over her bed. 
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LESSON X., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1886. 
TitLE: JESUS THE 


LESSON 


(John 15: 


COMMON VERSION. 


1, I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. 

2. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh 
away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit. 

8. Now ye are clean through 
the word which I have spoken 
unto you. 

4. Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; no more can ye, exce, | ye 
abide in me. 

5. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing. 

6. If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them, 
and cast them into thé fire, and 
they are burned. ' 

7. If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. 

8. Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples. 

9. As the Father hath loved me, 
so have I loved you: continue ye 
in my love. 

10. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; 
even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments, and abide in his 
love. 

11. These things have I spoken 
unto you, that my joy might re- 
main in you, and that your joy 
might be full. 

12, This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another, as I 
have loved you. 

18. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. 

14. Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you. 

15. Henceforth I call you not 
servants; for the servant knoweth 

not what his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto 
you, 

16. Ye have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain; that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in my 





name, he may give it you. 


10r, was *Many ancient authorities read that ye bear much frutt, and be 
. bond-servants. r. bond-servant. 


my disciples. *Gr 


TRUE VINE. 
TEXT. 


1-16.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. 
2 Every branch in me that bear- 

eth not fruit, he taketh it 

away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, 
that it may bear more fruit. 
8 Already ye are clean because 
of the word which I have spo- 
4 ken unto you. Abide in me, 
and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, ex- 
cept it abide in the vine; so 
neither can ye, except ye 
5 abide in me. I am the vine, 
ye are the branches : He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit: 
for apart from me ye can do 
6 nothing. If a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is withered; and 
they gather them, and cast 
them into the fire, and they 
7 are burned. If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you. 
8 Herein 'is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; and 
so shall ye be my disciples. 
9 Even as the Father hath loved 
me, I also have loved you: 
10 abide ye in my love. If ye 
keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in my love; even 
as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in 
11 his love. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your 
12 joy may be fulfilled. This is 
my commandment, that ye 
love one another, even as I 
13 have loved you. Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his 
14 friends. Ye are my friends, if 
ye do the things which I com- 
15 mand you. No longer do I 
call you *servants; for the 
‘servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth: but I 
have called you friends; for 
all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made 
16 known unto you. Ye did not 
choose me, but I chose you, 
and appointed you, that ye 
should go and bear fruit, and 
that your fruit should abide : 
that whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in my name, he 
may give it you. 


1 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 
unio you I speak not of myself : 
me, he doeth the works.—John 14: 10. 

Lxsson Topic: Christian Fruitfulness. 


1. Dependent on Union with Christ, vs. 1-6. 
2. Productive of Glory to God, vs. 7-11. 
3. Productive of Love to Men, 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


GoLpEN Text: Iam the vine, ye are the branches.—John 15: 5. 


Darty Home REApDINGs: 
M.—John 15 : 1-16. 


T.—Matt. 8 : 1-12. 
F.—Isa. 5 : 1-7. 


$.—Luke 13 : 1-9. Perils of unfruitfulness, 
Varieties in fruitfulness. 


$.—Mark 4 : 1- 


Jesus the true vine. 
T.—Matt, 7: 1-20. Fruit an index of character. 
W.—Gal. 5 : 16-26. Evil fruit and good. 

Good fruit demanded. 

An uprfruitful vineyard, 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


vs. 12-16. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DEPENDENT ON UNION WITH CHRIST. 
1. Christ a Source of Fruit : 
I am the true vine (1). 


I create the fruit of the lips: . 
I will bring . 


ristian a Bearer of Fruit: 


Ye are the branches (5). 


They shall still bring forth frit in old age (Psa. 92 : 14). 
forih good fruit (Matt. 7 : Yn. 
. that ye should go and bear fruit ohn 15 : 16). 


tree bringeth 
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III. PRODUCTIVE OF LOVE TO MEN. 
1. Love Commanded: 
This is my commandment, that ye lve one another (13) 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself (Lev. 19 
I command you, 


at ye m 
. Thou shal 
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From me is thy fruit found (Hos. 1 ) 
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. in all the world bearing fruit (Col. 1 : 5, - 
The tree of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits (Rev. 22: 
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II. PRODUCTIVE OF GLORY TO GOD. 

1. Through Prayer: 
. and it shall be done wnto you (7). 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS AND FRUITFULNESS. 


1. Fruits and Fruitfuiness in Nature: 
Given of God (Gen. 2: x Y Acts 14 : 17). 

; Mal. 3:11). 

Yieided by the soil (Gen. 4: Re Matt. 13: 8). 


Preserved of God (Gen. 8 


Borne by plants (Gen. | : 9). 
Is the increase of the awa { (Pee 67:6 
Require good soil (Ezek. 17 : 
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voted to God (Deut. 26 : 
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Require abundant watering Gen. 13: 10; Psa. 65 : 9, 10). 
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2; Prov. 3 : 9). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. ~ 


The remaining lessons of this quarter are from the same 
discourse as the lesson of last week. The scene is the same 
throughout. The closing words of chapter 14, however, point 
to a change of position. The little band probably arose from 
the table about which they had reclined; the remainder of 
the discourse being uttered while they lingered in the upper 
room. This is quite in keeping with the occasion,—our Lord 
had many things to say to them; they could not yet bear 
them (16: 12), but he waits to tell all he may, to prepare 
them for what is before them. 

It is true that some of the earliest commentators thought that 
chapters 15-17 were spoken in seme other, more retired, place. 
But of this there is no indication. Others regard these chap- 
ters as a report of the conversation on the way to Gethsemane. 
Against this is the somewhat definite statement in chapter 
18:1; while it is also rightly urged that this view is “ psy-. 
chologically impossible.” Another theory places the entire 
discourse before the pas-over. But this seems hardly credible. 
The verses intervening between last week’s lesson and this 
introduce the promise of the “Comforter,” which is repeated 
several times, and which forms the main subject of the next 
lesson (16 : 5-20). 

The place of the lesson is an upper chamber in Jerus..lem; 
the time, Thursday evening, April 6 (Nisan 14), A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This is a continuation of the great discourse, or group of 
discourses, contained in chapter 13 : 31 to the end of chapter 
17. Most probably the words of John 14: 81, “ Arise, let us 
go hence,” mean that the following discourse was given after 
arising from the couches around the table, and before leaving 
the room. It cannot be supposed that these solemn words, 
especially the prayer of chapter 17, were uttered on the streets 
of the city; and as we are told in John 18:1, that, after speak- 
ing these words, he “went forth,” which naturally means 
went out of the city, some have imagined that from the sup- 
per-room they went to the temple, and that the following 
ditcourse and high-priestly prayer occurred in the sacred 
courts. But going to the temple about midnight seems vio- 
lestly improbable. We greatly prefer, therefore, the view 
tht, after the words of John 14: 31, they arose from the 
couches, and made their simple preparations for leaving the 
rowm ; then the Saviour uttered the remaining discourse and 
pruyer, all occupying but a few minutes; and “when Jesus 
had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over 
thi: brook Kidron, where was a garden” (18:1). Thus all 
seéms consistent and appropriate. However, the determina- 
tion of the place is not important for the explanation. 

Verses 1-3. Jesus the vine, and his disciples the purified 
branches.—-I am the true vine: The idea of a vine, bearing fruit 
to God’s glory, might be applied to any professed servant of 
God, and in the Old Testament was often applied to Israel as 
awhole. But in these the image was imperfectly fulfilled. 
Christ is the true vine, being and doing all that the image 
indicates.—And my Father is the husbandman: To him the vine 
belongs, with all its branches, and he takes care that it shall 
be fruitful. Now every image has its necessary limitations. 
In identifying himself with his people, the Saviour unavoid- 
ably appears to separate himself from divine action. The fact 
that he and the Father are one, in essence, aim, and action, is 
amply taught elsewhere, but could not be taught in connection 
with this particular image.— Every branch thag beareth fruit, he 
cleanseth it: This is a better translation than “purgeth” in the 
Common Version, because the Greek word has the same root as 
“clean” in the next verse, and the English reader ought to know 
it. From a healthy and productive branch the vine-dresser re- 
moves such twigs as would yield nothing, so as to turn all the sap 
towards the production of grapes. The figure might perhaps 
also include the removal of cobweb or any other hurtful mat- 
ter from without. When conscious that the Lord of the 
vineyard is thus cleansing us, it should be a consolation to 
remember the design, that it may bear more fruit. The Saviour 
does not wish his disciples, in this parting hour, to be dis- 
couraged about their spiritual prospects, and so he adds, 
Already ye are clean: This process of purifying the branch 
and preparing it for healthy production had already taken 
place in them, and they might hope to prove themselves true 
branches of the true vine. It does not follow that the process 
was completed, and would never need to be renewed. Com- 
pare similar consolation given under another figure at the 
beginning of this same supper (John 13 : 10).— Because of the 
word which I have spoken unto you: They were not merely 





made clean “ through” his word, as in the Common Version, 
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but, as the Greek requires, because of his word, this being not 
only the instrument, but their possession of it being the occa- 
sion, of the purification. 

Verses 4-6. The branch that remains closely united with 
the vine bears much fruit.—Abide in me: The literal branch 
has no power of choice ; it will be cut off or not, as the hus- 
bandman decides. But’in the spiritual application of the 
image the great point is that we shall choose and strive to 
remain perpetually in vital and fruitful union with Christ. 
The word “remain,” or “ abide,” is repeated in our lesson 
with striking frequency, verse 4 (three times), 5, 6, 9, 16 (once 
each), 7, 10 (twice each). King James’s translators, who had a 
passion for variety, rendered it by other words in verses 9 and 16. 


This word, repeated so often like a solemn refrain, should pro-: 


foundly impress one. If we do not abide in Christ, so as to 
draw spiritual sustenance from him, we not only shall not, 
but cannot, produce any spiritual fruit (v. 4, and end of v. 5). 
It is only as we abide in him, consciously and voluntarily 
maintaining spiritual union with him, that he continues to 
abide in us (vs. 4,5). Through this mutually sustained union 
with Christ the vine, a Christian beareth much fruit (v. 5). 
And if one who has supposed himself, or pretended, to have 
such union with Christ, does not abide in him, the result is 
not merely unfruitfulness, but destruction (v. 6). The Greek 
tenses would be literally “was cast forth ” and “ was withered.” 
This seems to be a vivid image, as when persons walked around 
a vineyard and beheld certain branches that were cut off and 
thrown over the wall, and already withered. Thereafter they 
are fit for nothing but fuel. The solemn application of this 
last figure is obvious. 

Verses 7,8. Close union with Christ gives power in prayer 
and great usefulness—And my words abide in you: Instead of 
repeating “and I in you” from verses 4 and 5, our Lord here 
gives it this form, which is very suggestive. One great means 
of having him spiritually abide in us is to remember and 
cherish, to trust and obey his sacred teachings.—Ask whatso- 
ever ye will: The change of one Greek letter converted this 
into “ ye shall ask ;” but the true text is really more expres- 
sive,—not simply a promise, but an encouraging injunction 
(comp. Matt. 7 : 7).—Jt shall be done unto you: Or, “It shall 
come to pass for you.” God’s providence will cause it to take 
place. Compare below on verse 16. See here that power in 
prayer is conditioned upon our maintaining union with Christ 
and cherishing his word; in proportion as this is true, our 
prayers will be according to God’s will (1 John 5: 14; Rom. 
8 : 27).—Herein is my Father glorified: It is literally “ was 
glorified,” as in the margin of the Revised Version, and it is 
not easy tosee the force of the tense. “Herein,” or “in this,” 
does not here naturally refer to what precedes, as some have 
understood it, but to what follows. Our Lord said above that 
the disciples were already clean; had they not alregly borne 
fruit? It may be that he here looks back upon their past 
service, as in chapter 17 we shall find him looking back upon 
his own finished work, and declares that the Father was 
glorified in this, “that ye bear much fruit, and be my 
disciples” (margin Rev. Ver.). Or it is possible that the 
Greek tense here states a representative instance, to indicate 
what always did and will occur; and in that sense it would 
be properly represented by the English “ is glorified.” 

Verses 9,10, Abiding in Christ’s love—First. comes the 
statement that Christ’s love for his people corresponds to the 
Father’s love for him. Then follows the injunction that we 
must continue to be the objects of his love (v. 9). Finally, he 
tells us how this is to be done, again comparing his own rela- 
tion to the Father (v. 10). This is an impressive lesson. A 
few minutes before, he said (14: 15), “If ye love me, ye 
will keep my commandments.” Here he declares that if we 
keep his commandments he will continue to love us. Nor is 
this at all in conflict with Paul’s great assurance that no 
power in the universe will be able to separate us from Christ’s 
love (Rom. 8: 35-39). 

Verses 11-15. Those who love and obey Christ are his 
friends.— These things have I spoken unto you, not to depress or 
discourage. Why should we be sorrowful at the thought that 
we are to abide in Christ’s love if we keep his command- 
ments? Why should we wish it to be otherwise? Nay; our 
loving Saviour states his object as this, that my joy may be in 
you: He has compared our relations to him with his rela- 
tions to the Father (vs. 9,10), and he here expresses the 
desire that his joy may be in us; that -we may have like joy 
in self-sacrifice, spirituality, usefulness. Then, indeed, will 
the rest prove true, that your joy may be fulfilled, or “ made 
complete,” for such it will be in proportion as it is like his 
joy. Then he makes still another comparison; namely, that 
we must love one another, even as he has loved us (v. 12); 
and notice that this is not merely suggested as desirable, but 
is his commandment. Christ requires us to love our fellow- 
Christians for his sake, and with his love for us as the model 
and standard. He then proceeds, in a most wonderful man- 
ner, to describe his love for his people (v. 13), and in so 
doing calls them his friends. Before enlarging upon the great 
honor thus indicated, he states the test.—Ye are my friends: 
The Greek expresses the “Ye” by a separate word, thus 
showing it to be emphatic.—Jf ye do the things which I com- 
mand you: It is, in the Greek, a general form of supposition, 
presenting the test as one to be applied whenever the occasion 





arises; and the reference will not be to past doing, but to 
continued doing.—No longer do I call you servanis: He had 
done this before, sometimes comparing himself to the master 
of a family, with them as his servants; and the devout Chris- 
tian may still delight to call himself “a servant of God and 
of the Lord Jesus Christ” (James1:1). But the Saviour 
now honors his followers with the high title of “friends.” Two 
great proofs he here gives of regarding them as his friends : 
(1.) He is about to die for them (v.13). (2.) He fully con- 
fides in them (v.15). A few days later he used a still more 
endearing term, “ brethren” (Matt. 28 : 10). 

Verse 16. Hope of permanent union and usefulness, because 
all proceeds from Christ’s choice.— Ye did not choose me, but I 
chose you: The words “ Ye” and “I” are separately expressed 
in the Greek, and strongly emphatic. Mere human choice is 
always in danger of proving fickle; but the union of Christ’s 
friends with him is the result of his choice, which does not 
change. It is, of course, true, as we have remarked above, 
that in consequence of his choice, and in loving response to 
it, we choose also; but the primary choice is his, and that 
gives assurance of permanence in the relation.—And appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit: Here the image of the 
vine and its branches is partly resumed. But the thought of 
human agenis is predominant, who are to “go” and bear 
fruit. This anticipates the “go” of the great commission 
(Matt. 28:19). In all departments of Christian work, we 
must not wait for men to come to us and be profited; we must 
go to them.—-And that your fruit should abide: Here we have 
again the word so often repeated above, “abide.” Much of 
religious sentiment and purpose, and of apparent usefulness 
in others, is sadly transient; our “ goodness is as a morning 
cloud, and as the dew that goeth early away” (Hos. 6 : 4). 
But in proportion as we are in living union with Christ, our 
fruit will be permanent. Let us seek stability of Christian 
character, and strive to make lasting impressions upon others. 

A still farther aim of the Saviour’s choice and appointment 
is #ded.— That whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, 
he may give it you: This high privilege was conditioned in 
verse 7 upon permanent union with Christ, and is here con- 
ditioned upon permanent usefulness in his service. People 
often lament, and sometimes half complain, that their prayers 
are not answered. Are they anxiously maintaining this union 
and this usefulness? Do they wish God to answer a prayer 
that is not “ according to his will”? If our heavenly Father 
“knows how” to give good gifts unto his children, does not 
that involve knowing how to substitute something better 
when they ask unwisely ? 





ABIDING IN CHRIST THE VINE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It is thought that perhaps the room in which the Last 
Supper was celebrated had an ordinary jalousie or window, 
with a vine trailing over the trellis close by, and sending up 
its branches across the opening, so that the company grouped 
together might catch the easy figure. 

I. First consider the nature of this union to Jesus Christ, 
which our Lord here seeks to commend and enforce. 

1. This union must be an actual joining of each branch to 
the "vine. When Madame Guyon was ten years old, she 
learned in the course of that strange kind of reading she was 
fond of pursuing, that Madame de Chantal had written the 
characters of the holy name of Jesus upon her bosom with a 
red-hot iron. She sought to imitate, and even to go beyond, 
an example of devotion like this; so she sewed on her breast, 
with a large needle, a piece of stiff paper containing the 
name of Christ. Never in any case has there been good in 
such folly. Union to the Saviour does not consist in tacking 
on a badge of mere profession of love for him. You might 
as well nail a branch to a trellis, and call that grafting. 

2. This union must be a living joining of each branch to 
this vine. We have often seen flowers bound to sticks with 
a bit of wire, so that they seemed growing on long stems; but 
there was no life in the merely mechanical contact. You 
might as well tell a man to join a church for his salvation; it 
would be like tying him to a communion-table. Forms of 
personal devotion have no force, unless there is a positive 
oneness between the Saviour and the saved soul. 

3. This union must be the reciprocal joining of every branch 
to the vine, and of the vine to every branch. There is the 
greatest significance in this expression: “Abide in me, and I 
in you.” It means that Jesus is just as livingly in the believer 
as the believer is in him; a common bond holds them. It is 
paralleled by that Old Testament cry of the bride in the Song 
of Solomon: “My beloved is mine, and I am his,” 

II. Let us consider next the purpose of this union to him- 
self, which our Lord is here seeking to illustrate and commend. 

1. We are not left for an instant in doubt concerning the 
figure thus employed; each vine holds and sustains its 
branches in order that it may produce after its kind for the 
enrichment of the husbandman the fruits he loves. Like the 
“well beloved” in the parable of Isaiah, he looks “that it 
should bring forth grapes,” the proper fruit of the vine. 

2. Here in the conversation Jesus speaks just as unmis- 
takably as to the end in view in this union of believers to him, 





He says he himself “ordained,” for the Father’s sake, that 
they “should go and bring forth fruit,” and that their “ fruit 
should remain.” And if we choose to ask further what is 
meant by “fruits,” the answer is quite easy. 

Good views, first of all, must be included among them. It 
never profits any one to sneer at creeds, and cry out for deeds 
instead ; for deeds come along in their right place, and no 
good deed was ever done, unless there was a good thought 
behind it. The shallowness of much of our modern form of 
piety is owing to want of real conviction. Our religion has 
always been “a faith,” and so has had an intellectual basis. 

Good deeds, therefore, are next among the fruits. For all 
genuine ideas force themselves out into conduct and efficient 
action. As a man “thinketh in his heart, so is he?” We 
need the interior life, behind and below all the outside show 
of attachment to Christ, or else a simple and imaginative hero- 
worship takes the place of devotion. Mere admiration for 
the character, or mystic affection for the person, of a Saviour 
like ours, would not be enough. A pretty little honeysuckle 
in the garden might as well twine itself up around a trellis, 
and try for a whole season to look like a vine; grape-time 
would show the sham. 

Good feelings are also among these fruits. It is astonishing 
to find that some people doubt the power of a religious duty 
to start the enthusiasm of a large soul. And yet the fact 
stares us in the face on every side, that many of the finest 
minds and purest hearts this world has ever known have 
drawn their inspirations from the spiritual intercourse they 
kept with the life and the words of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
While Claudius Buchanan was missionary in India, he trans- 
lated and issued the Syriac Testament. Macaulay says that 
once in his presence he stopped and suddenly burst into tears. 
When he recovered himself, the great man explained his 
emotion: “Do not be alarmed, I am not ill; but I was com- 
pletely overcome with the recollections of the delight I have 
enjoyed in this exercise.” It is thus that good Christians 
have often gone to the stake for the love they bore for this 
Redeemer of men. 

Good graces are in like manner to be reckoned among these 
fruits of the new life. Vines feel no shame for being beautiful. 
Excellencies of character are what the Lord loves, just as 
thriftiness of plants is what the husbandman likes to see in 
his vineyard (Gal. 5: 22, 23). 

III. We will now consider the care which is exercised for 
this union to himself, which our Lord is here commending. 

1. The husbandman in this illustration is God the Father. 
He is represented as cleansing the vines. We have seen in 
the East dressers actually washing the leaves and shoots and 
tendrils and clusters each by itself in turn, so as to clear off 
the dust and mould. They cut away, also, the dead branches, 
and keep the whole vine under discipline. 

2. Jesus pursues this figure over into his counsel. He talks 
to his hearers about their being “clean through the word.” 
The branch may be too rank in its growth. Fruit being 
the only valuable end to be secured, the Master disdains 
superfluous runners on the trellis. It is related of the old 
preacher Franklin, that he chose for his signet-ring a tree for 
the device, and a verse from the first psalm for the motto. 
And when near his end, being asked by his son (a preacher 
also, and to succeed him in the pastoral office) for some word 
of condensed wisdom to be treasured in remembrance of him, 
and ever to serve as a prompter to duty, he whispered to him 
only this: “Fruitful.” Such a thought explains why some 
Christians are called suddenly to part with health, or property, 
or social position ; the heavenly husbandman is pruning away 
the superfluous wood from the vines. 

The branch may be too feeble in its growth. Then, of course, 
it must be made to draw more strength from the vine which 
supports it. A fresh impulse of the juices of mysterious life 
must be given and taken between the two, In the religious 
union of Christ to each soul, these quickenings are efficaciously 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, who proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. The believer seeks them by prayer, and openly 
welcomes them with thanksgiving and trust. One very 
interesting illustration of such a feeling, put in another form, 
however, comes to us from a distant mission field. A female 
teacher in Persia says in a letter to a friend, that on a certain 
Sabbath afternoon she was seated on a mat in the middle of the 
earthen floor of the church. She was so fatigued that she 
could have cried out with Whitefield, “Lord, I really am 
weary in thy work, though not weary of it’ As she was thus 
endeavoring to catch a moment’s rest, one of the native 
women came close to her, and seated herself directly behind, 
on the same mat. In a quiet whisper she begged her to lean 
back. The missionary did just a little suffer her weight to 
fall against her knee; but the generous Christian drew her 
nearer, and then whispered again: “If you love me, lean 
hard.” Never was a truer imitation of Christ. Those who 
are weak are to offer themselves to his succor; they show 
more love by leaning harder. 

The branch may be too perverse in its growth. Sometimes it 
appears as if a particular part of the vine had become willful; 
it catches every opportunity of tangling itself up with any- 
thing it can touch. It thrusts its rings and tendrils off at its 
own wild seeking, as if a petulant rebelliousness against the 
trellis had awakened its spite, and it had determined to grow 
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out of order. It will lay hold of twigs below it in the grass, 
and trees above it in the orchard, always endeavoring to defeat 
the husbandman’s purpose. For this there is no remedy but 
one; the knife comes suddenly, and now remains only the fire. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Iam the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman (v. 1). 
Above the idea of the fruit, is the branch that bears the fruit ; 
above the idea of the branch, is the vine of which the branch 
is a portion; above the idea of the vine, is the husbandman 
to whom the vine belongs. There is no completeness in 
thought that leaves out the primal idea of the series of causes 
and consequences. God the Father is the central fact of the 
universe. He must never be lost sight of. It is not enough 
to consider the fruit, the branch, and the vine—good works, 
the Christian, and Christ himself; but the husbandman—God 
the Father—must be the supreme object of thought, of wor- 
ship, and of faith. Christians are in danger of forgetting God 
in their loving worship of Christ as God manifest. Jesus 
gave a caution on this point, in his reminding his disciples 
that the husbandman—whose the Ving's—is God the Father. 

Ye are clean because of the word which I have spoken wnto you 
(v.8). A soldier is in his right place when he is just where 
his commander has told him to stand. He is at his post 
through the word that has been spoken to him. A sailor is 
doing his duty when he is doing what his captain has told 
him todo. He is faithful through that word that has been 
spoken to him. A hotel porter is carrying what he ought to 
carry, or is leaving alone what he ought to leave alone, when 
he is handling luggage according to the directions of his em- 
ployer. He is loaded or he is empty-handed according to the 
word that has been spoken to him. So it is in the Christian 
life. The disciple’s fidelity and efficiency are according to his 
conformity to the word which Jesus has spoken to him; and 
he is in or out of his place by the same measure of correctness. 

As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except i abide in the 
vine ; 80 neither can ye, except ye abide in me (vy. 4). In all the 
questioOnings of science, there is ho question to be compared 
with the question of the origin of life. The one thing that 
scientists cannot account for is life. If they can only secure 
life without getting it from that which already has it, they 
will have what they call “spontaneous generation ;” and then 
they can dispense with God. They are always just on the 
verge of getting it—as perpetual motion is just going to be 
iliscovered. Several times they have thought they had it; 
but they hadn’t. And to-day they are confessedly as ignorant 
on this point as were their ancestors of the stone age, or of the 
baboon stock. It is of spiritual life, not of physical life, that 
Jesus speaks when he says that its source to Christian disci- 
ples is—himeelf. It is as though he were to say: You may 
leave the scientists to arrange for spontaneous generation—if 
they can secure it; but I tell you there is no spontaneous 
generating of Christianity. The source of Christian life is 
always and only—Christ. And whatever may be thought of 
this declaration by a materialistic scientist, its truth cannot 
safely be challenged by a believer in Jesus. 

Apart from me ye can do nothing (v.5). Here is one of the 
places where a Bible teaching has entirely new light from the 
Revision. The old rendering was, “ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” A great many would admit that, who are not ready 
lo accept the new and correct rendering, “ Apart from me ye 
tan do nothing.” Almost everybody would like to have the 
help of Jesus; but not so many desire to live their very life in 
him. In the one case, Jesus is the servant ; in the other case, 
he is more than master. In the one case, a person who is not 
the devoted servant of Jesus will hope for the assistance and 
blessing of Jesus. In the other case, he who is not himself in 
Christ’s service, living his very life in Christ, must see that 
he—“can do nothing.” It is mot that we can do nothing 
without Christ, but that we can do nothing eat ef Christ. That 
ls the plain teaching of the text. 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; and se 
shall ye be wy disciples (v. 8). A common idea among Chris- 
tians is that God is glorified in fruit-gathering rather than in 
Iruit-growing ; that it is the man who picks the fruit, rather 
than the man who bears it, who glorifies God in his sphere. 
Most preachers are inclined to measure their success by the 
souls they gather into the Lord’s garner, rather than by their 
pwn attainment of personal living. Most teachers feel that 
the scholars they bring into the church, rather than the lives 
they live personally, are the test of their efficiency. But just 
here is where the Lord seems to see not as man seeth. When 
the pastor, or the evangelist, or the Sunday-school teacher, or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association worker says, “ Look 
at the young converts I have brought to Christ! Isn’t God 
glorified in my activity and well doing?” then it is that the 
Lord’s word comes home to that self-satisfied one: “ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit [and the fruit 
of the Spirit is not other people’s souls, but your own graces 
of soul] ; and so shall ye be my disciples.” This is a strange 
sort of doctrine; but it is Christ’s own explicit teaching. 

This is my conimandment, that ye love one another, even as I 
have loved you (v. 12). Christians are sometimes afraid that 





they shall love one another too much; that they shall love 
their parents or their children, their husbands or wives, or 
their friends, too dearly. But that danger is about the last 
one that Christians are liable to in this world as it is. The 
objects of love must be proper objects of love; and with all 
the loving of other objects of love, God himself must be loved 
supremely, and Jesus must be loved as God manifest. But 
with these limitations observed, no one can love another too 
dearly, unless he loves that person more dearly than Jesus 
loved his dear ones. We can love wrongly, but we can- 
not love too dearly. If we have a right to love at all, we 
need have no fear of over-loving. “This is my command- 
ment,” says Jesus, “that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you.” 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. . . . I have called you friends (vs. 13, 15). 
Friendship is, by its nature, unselfish. Friendship is a love 
for another for what that other is in himself, not for what 
that other is to the loving one. A love which rests on a re- 
ciprocal relation—by birth or by social compact—has in it 
an element of self-interest ; it cannot be wholly disinterested. 
But a love which goes out toward another, without pivoting 
on its recognition or return, is essentially an unselfish love. 
Such is the love which constitutes pure friendship. No 
greater, no nobler, no more ennobling love is known among 
men than friendship’s love. And the supremest test of friend- 
ship is the surrender of one’s very life for his friend. This it 
is which gives force to the assurance of Jesus that he calls his 
disciples his friends. This it is which explains the standard 
by which our relations to Jesus, and to each other as his dis- 
ciples, are practically to be measured. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The marvelous richness of this lesson is so great that we 
shall have rigidly to confine ourselves to a few points, lea by 
trying to cover too much ground, we fail rightly to impress 
any truth upon our scholars. Take, then, for the first point, 

1, The True’ Vine, and False Vines.—Lead the scholars 
swiftly to realize that Jesus here uses the vine as a life-giving 
thing, to set forth the life-giving power which lay in himself. 
But then lead them farther than this. Jesus says, “I am the 
true vine.” Put the emphasis for a while on the word “true.” 
This suggests that there are vines that are not “true.” They 
are spurious, and cannot rightly nourish the branches, so that 
they may bear fruit. What are these false vines to which 
Jesus alludes? Trench beautifully sets forth these false vines, 
when he refers to Jeremiah 2 : 21, “ Yet I had planted thee 
anoble vine, wholly a right seed : how then art thou turned 
into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto me?” These 
words God speaks to Israel. They signify that Israel has lost 
the truth, and turned away unto falsehood. Formalism, idola- 
try, outward show, have taken the place of true inward piety; 
and hence God calls Israel “the degenerate plant of a strange 
vine.” In Isaiah 5:4, God again says: “When I looked 
that it [my people] should bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes.” Those to whom Christ was speaking 
were in danger of thinking that, because they belonged to the 
vine of Israel, therefore they were “all right.” Even the 
most selfish among the Jews felt proud and self-satisfied in 
the claim, “ We have Abraham to our father.” Thereiore 
Christ tanght them plainly that he himself alone was the 
“true vine.” All other vines were “ false,” “ degener- 
ate,” “ strange.” =) 

Are there any such vines left inourdays? Alas! yes. The 
same vine of formalism remains. Many still think that be- 
cause they have been baptized they are regenerate. Others 
think leas of mere baptism, but a great deal of confirmation. 
This is the vine to which they attach themselves. Others, 
again, trust in church-membership, others in mere church 
attendance. Then a large number are resting in the general 
decency, or outward morality, of their lives. They are con- 
tent with the fruitage that comes from this. There is the 
vine of “ culture,” and the vine of “ science,” and the vine of 
“ philosophy,” each of which is lauded by some enthusiastic 
advocate. Gather all these together, tie them up in one 
bundle, and label them all “False vines.” For the Son of 
God himself said, “I am the true vine”’ He who wants 
spiritual life can never get it from any degenerate vine. All 
that he will derive from such a vine is untruth and self-com- 
placence. When men can gather grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles, then only can they extract truth from falsehood. 

Now lead the scholars on to consider 

2. Fruitful and Fruitless Branches.—All professed believers 
claim to be branches of the true vine. But not all who 
claim to be united to the true vine are really branches. How 
may we know whether we are true branches of the true vine? 
Jesus tells us in this lesson “ fruit-bearing” is the test. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” He who claims to belong 
to Jesus must bear the fruits of such a union. If you were 
to see a branch, that was apparently united to a grapevine, 
bearing poisonous fruit, could anything make you believe that 
that branch really derived its nourishment from the vine? 
Would you not rightly say, “It cannot be; for if it were a 
true branch of a true grapevine, no poisonous fruit could 
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hang from it.” No! If there is no fruit of the Spirit in a 
person’s life, all the outward profession in the world cannot 
avail anything. 

Are all true branches, then, equally fruitful? No. Some 
have little fruit, and others hang with full clusters of ripe 
grapes. No one need think that he is not united to Christ, 
merely because he does not bring forth as much fruit as his 
teacher or pastor. Timid souls are sometimes discouraged 
because their fruitage seems so scanty when compared with 
that of some other person. And yet, every one should aim 
to be as fruitful as possible. God is glorified when we are 
full of the fruits of the Spirit. What are these? “Love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance” (Gal. 5 : 22, 23). Look at these graces for 
a little, and see what a beautiful life they would form; 


, 
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Love to God and to all men. 
Joy in all good things. 

Peace with all whom you meet. 
Longsuffering ¢ with family and 
Gentleness friend and associate. } 
Goodness in your heart and life. 
Faith in God at all times. 

Meekness, even when insulted. 
Temperance in everything. j 


All 
these 
in 
very 
great 


abundance, 














Would you not love to have a person who produced such 
fruitage as your friend? Well, then, would it not be just as 
well for you yourself to aim at such a life? What is desir- 
able in another, is desirable in yourself. Our trouble is that 
we want every one else to be honest, truthful, loving, unselfish, 
but we want for ourselves the privilege to do as we please. 

Now turn to the unfruitful branches. They really never 
belonged to the vine. What becomes of them? Jesus tells 
us plainly in this lesson. They are cast forth, wither, are 
gathered and burned. Some men falsely teach that this is 
not true. But we prefer to take the testimony of Jesus against 
the world. If there had been no world of woe, Jesus never 
would have died for man. And since he died for men, he 
never would threaten them with a future that had no exist- 
ence. Love never threatens falsely. Since, then, he warns 
and threatens, we know that that of which he warns men has 
a real existence; and when he speaks of a “lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone,” he is speaking of a reality of un- 
speakable terror. All, therefore, who are not united to the 
“true” vine, Jesus Christ, are certain to perish forever when 
he shall come to judgment. 

Finally, how may we have much fruit? By “abiding” in 
Christ. This means “living near” to him. He who begins 
each day, continues it, and ends it, looking to Jesus; he who 
asks himself whether his thoughts, feelings, deeds, words, are 
pleasing to Jesus, and then governs himself accordingly, will 
never be a fruitless branch. How can he be? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


_ How can we attempt to simplify and symbolize the sublime 
words in these last hours of holy communion? Only by fol- 
lowing the Master’s example,—present to the eye something to 
re-present the truth to the soul. Almost every teacher, early 
in September, can get a cluster of grapes with part of the 
stem and branch on which it grew; also a fruitless branch 
with green leaves and curling tendrils. A good picture will 
be helpful too; the one in Bible Lesson Pictures is an admi- 
rable one for this lesson. Do not let grapes or picture detract 
from the underlying truth, and so use the blackboard to sum 
up what is taught by picture and object-lemon. Review the 
last lesson, asking for some of the words of comfort. By 
whom spoken? To whom? Where? At the close of that 
part of his talk, Jesus said, “Arise, let us go hence.” But 
they do not seem to have gone at once from the upper room. 
When friends are parting, how often, when they start to go, 
they yet stand, and sometimes the last words are more tender 
and loving than any before. So Jesus stayed while the dis- 
ciples lingered and listened. He had more words of love to 
say to them, more words of love to speak to the Father for 
them. To teach how he loved, Jesus talked of the vine, the 
branches, and the grapes. Some persons have thought that, 
as the little company, were walking, they passed a vineyard, 
and he spoke of the vine; or that from the window they 
could look out and see the growing vines in the bright moon- 
light,—for we know the moon shone at the passover time. 
But they need not have looked without or beyond the room tosee 
something to remind them of the vine. What was in the cup 
on the table? Of what was the wine made? On what did 
the grapes grow? Show the cluster of ripe grapes and the 
branch. If this branch had been cut off when the bunch was 
very small, would the grapes ever have grown, or changed to 
to the rich, deep color they have now? Why not? 

Tell something of vineyards in Judea, a grape-growing 
land, with grapes so plentiful as to be food and refreshment to 
the poor; tell of the care of the husbandman or gardener, 
how the soil was kept loose and smooth, the vines trained, 
supported by lattice or trellis; the sweet buds and blooms 
welcomed, the forming grapes watched, every extra leaf cut 
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off if the clusters were too much shaded by them; each im- 
perfect bunch taken away to give more strength and sweet- 
ness to those left to grow. The husbandman keeps the vine 
clean. Any leaf with spot of mould or blight must come off, 
lest it injure other leaves; no poisonous insect can stay to sting 
the fruit or spin a web within its clusters. 
’ The disciples knew all this, and they understood Jesus 
when he said the words of our golden text. He told them, 
too, that his Father is the husbandman or head-gardener 
who cares for the vine. Could any value the vine like the 
owner of the ground or vineyard, the one who planted and 
watched it, to whom would belong all the fruit it produced ? 
The gift of Jesus Christ, his well-beloved Son, the vine given 
to live and grow in the earth, was the Father’s plan and gift. 
Do you wonder that, when he said, “I am the vine,” Jesus 
should have said, “My Father is the husbandman”? He 
told how the fruitless branches should be cut off, and used for 
firewood ; for all they were good for was to kindle one little 
fire. He said they must keep ‘as close to him as the branches 
are close to the vine, or they could not be like him, or work for 
him any more than a branch cut off from the vine could grow 
and bear grapes. Did you ever notice, when a grapevine is 
cut, that some little drops come out? That juice is called 
sap; it is the life of the vine; it flows. all through it, from 
the root, down deep in the dark ground, up through the great 
trunk and into every branch and leaf. Now can you tell why 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, cut off from the vine? 
Jihis talk of Jesus was to show love,—the Father’s love for 
him, his love for his frierds, how they should love him and love 
each other. Love ran through all that Jesus said as the sap 
through the vine; love is the foundation or beginning of all 
he did, as letters are the foundation of all language. You 
May remember the words of this precious chapter as the 
A BC of Christ’s love. Could you ever know how to read 
and write unless you knew your letters? We will put ABC 
on the board, and find how it will help us to remember the 
words of Jesus, and look if each one of them shows love. 
Abide in me—Can the sap flow through the branch unless it 
abides in the vine? What if it does not abide there? Ask. 
—See what you find about that word in verse 7. The branch 
that abides in the vine, will it not share in the rich soil, the 
sunshine, the dew, everything which is good for the vine and 
strengthens its sap? Be my disciples. Bear much fruit.— 
To be his disciples would mean to be like him, to study his 
words and ways, to be fruitful in good works, and so honor 
the vine. Chosen.—See verse 16. Do the grapes choose to 
belong to the vine, or the vine nourish them, and make them 
grow? What love was this: I have called you servants, now 
I call you friends. As my Father has loved me, so have I 
loved you. So love each other. Clean through the word— 
Those who abide in him are safe when, as the vine-branches 
rest on the trellis, they cling to his word, repenting, believ- 
ing, loving. Must you not study his Word to do all this? 
Question and review on the story of the vine, branches, fruit, 
combining to bring out the lesson on the blackboard. 





BIDE IN ME. 
K. 


E MY DISCIPLES. 
EAR MUCH FRUIT. 


HOSEN. 
LEAN THROUGH THE WORD. 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To how many visible objects did Jesus compare himself? 
(v. 1; 6: 48; 10:7; 8:12.) To whom was he speaking on 
each occasion? Why did he choose the figure of the vine on 
this occasion? Into what two classes may all nominal Chris- 
tians be divided? (v.2.) Who alone represented the one class 
among the twelve disciples? How does the word “fruit,” in 
this passage, differ from “fruits” in Matthew 7:16? What is 
God’s object in his treatment of the two classes? How is the 
cleansing of a branch accomplished? (v. 3.) How are his 
words made efficacious? (John 6: 63, 53, 56.) Was Jesus 
speaking to these disciples collectively, or individually? (John 
13: 10,11.) Is God’s method of dealing with individual and 
-with church branches the same or different? (Rev. 2: 5; 8: 19.) 
How is continuous fruitage to be secured? (v. 4.) What 
means are we to use for our abiding in Christ? Name some 
of the fruits which he expects us to manifest. (Matt. 25: 
35-40.) What merit can they claim who bring forth abun- 
dantly the fruits of the Spirit? (v.5; Luke 17:10.) How 
must the Lord regard all religious work done out of strife or 
vainglory? (Rev. 3: 1.) 

What is the uniform teaching of Scripture concerning all 
who have no vital union with Christ? (v.6; Matt. 7: 19, 22, 23.) 
By what process is the life of the vine drawn out into the 
branches? (v.7.) What will be the paramount object in 
asking things of God, if we are abiding in Christ? (v. 8.) 
Will we then be willing to rest upon God’s judgment as to 
what is for his glory and our good, or will we set up our own 
judgment in the ease? If we could know that health or pros- 
perity were, in our case, a good only apparently, how would 


we pray regarding them? What is our confidence that the 
true desires of our hearts shall all be answered? (v.9.) What 
is the essence of true religion? (v.10.) Whatis the reward? 
(v. 11.) What is the outgrowth man-ward? (v. 12.) What 
is its strongest manifestation? (v. 13.) Is it, or is it not, 
necessary always to sacrifice life in friendship? (v. 14.) How 
intimate is our fellowship with Christ if we will not study to 
know, and strive to do his commandments? (v. 15.) Who in 
the Old Testament is called the “friend” of God? For what 
purpose is each one of Christ’s disciples chosen? (v. 16.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Who is the vine, and who is the 
husbandman? 2. Who are the branches? 38. Describe the 
close union of branches with the vine. 4. How does this 
explain the union of Christ and his disciples? 5. What are 
the duties of the vine-dresser? 6. State the need of abiding in 
Christ. 7. How does the vine illustrate our need of abiding 
in Christ? 8. What is the purpose of the vine? 9. What 
is man’s chief end? 10. What is the mere wood of the vine 
good for? 11. Why can we do nothing apart from Christ? 
12. How does the vine illustrate Christian fruitfulness? 13. 
What good qualities will appear in one that loves Jesus? 
14, Why does a life with Jesus produce a character like his? 
15. How are the best results of life like fruit? 16. Whose 
prayers will be answered? 17. What kind of prayer will he 
make that abides in Christ? 18. How does being good and 
doing good glorify God? 19. What is Jesus’ commandment? 
20. Wherein is this commandment peculiarly that of Jesus? 
21. What is Jesus’ love to us like? 22. Explain how obe- 
dience and love lead each to the other? 23. How does 
continuing in Jesus’ love depend on our will? 24. Tell the 
secret of the Christian’s joy. 25. What does Jesus say is the 
great proof of love? 26. How may we be the friends of 
Jesus? 27. What is the distinction between servant and 
friend? 28. In what respects does a branch of the vine 
symbolize a good life? 

Superintendent’s Questions. 1. What is Jesus? 2. What 
is the Father? 3. What are the disciples? 4. Why are 
branches pruned? 5. What is done with the branch that 
bears no fruit? 6. How only can the branch bear fruit? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


RBIDING IN CHRIST. 


ERRT TJ OVE 
RNDS i/ABOR. 
NorTg.—Teaching that abiding in Christ means 
heart and hands for service, show that the heart 
* | is the seat of faith and of the affections (Rom. 
10: 8, 9; Job 15: 12; Mark 12: 30, and many 
others), and the hands the instruments of labor. 
After impressing this lesson, print in bold let- 
ters, between the words “Heart” and “ Hands,” 
the word “ Holy,” and between the words “ Love” 
and “Labor” the word “ Life.” Erase all but 
“ Abiding in Christ” and “ Holy Life,” and show 
that abiding in Christ means a holy life, and a 
holy life is a fruit-bearing branch. 











D is 
RIFIED BY FRUTT-BEARING. 


2RB YOU BEARING FRUIT? 
IF In CHRIST, YES. 
IF NOT Im CHRIST, NO. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“Planted in Christ, the living vine.” 

* More love te thee, O Christ.” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
“How blest the sacred tie that binds.” 

“T need thee every hour.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 

Tue True Vine.—The “Teaching of the Apostles,” and 
recent commentaries thereon, have shown us how frequently 
the “Vine of David” was used as a metaphor for Christ, the 
son of David, and that it was probably often on the lips of 
Jews in the years immediately preceding the coming of Christ. 
This throws much light on the utterance of Jesus, and strikes 
another root of belief in the common thoughts of the people. 
But it would seem that the immediate suggestion of the figure 
of the vine was Jesus’ passing with his disciples out near the 
eastern gate of the temple to descend into the Kidron valley. 
The last-verse of the preceding chapter suggests their departure 
from the chamber of the last supper; and their most natural 
path would be down through the eastern gate,—a gate prob- 
ably not far from the present “Golden Gate,” whose archi- 








tecture shows it to belong to the time of Justinian. How the 
vine came into the discourse may be conjectured from the 
words of: Josephus in his description of that gate. Over the 
inner gate, he says, was a great golden vine, of a size so great 
that it had “clusters as long as a man.” From Jewish au- 
thorities, we learn that this vine kept growing greater and 
greater ; for many made offerings of a leaf, others of a-clus- 
ter, or even a branch, which were hung up as additions to the 
vine, and thus it continually grew. This vine was over the 
golden portal, which latter, as Josephus says, had no doors 
that could be closed, but through it “the clear and unexcluded 
heaven shed its light within, and from without appeared the 
whole gilded entrance of the first house, all whose interior 
shone with gold.” Thus was Christ the true vine that over- 
hung a better entrance. Joseph ben Gorion, in describing 
this vine over the portal of the temple, says that “it was made 
ingeniously of pure gold, with intertwined branches; its 
leaves and buds wrought of gleaming reddish gold, but its 
clusters of yellow gold, and its grape-stones of precious 
stones.” But he probably confounds it with the vine over the 
throne of the kings of Persia, which is said to have so much 
allured Alexander the Great. According to the commoner 
opinion, this virie was a part of the temple of Herod, and did 
not exist before his time; but Florus (according to the MS. 
reading) says that when Pompey took Jerusalem, he entered 
the temple, “and saw that grand arcanum of the impious 
nation open, under a vine in a golden sky.” It would seem 
that this vine, or its fame, was the cause of sundry Roman 
inscriptions, and of sundry casual statements in the Roman 
historians, which attribute to the Jews the worship of Bacchus. 
But the Jews themselves, both early and late (see Middoth, 
iii), likened both their synagogue and the great congregation 
of Israel to a vine. The vine stamped on certain coins of the 
region is the symbol of Palestine; for the grape is the king 
of fruits there. The golden vine of fifty talents, which Jose- 
phus says Aristobulus sent to Pompey, is said by some to have 
been the original temple vine of the Asmoneans, which 
Herod reconsecrated; but that statement rests on no tangible 
early authority, and would seem to be a late conjecture. 

THE HuspanpMAN.—The best references are doubtless to 
Isaiah 5, and Ezekiel 17. But a multitude of references, per- 
haps best gathered up in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, under the head 
* De Re Rustica Veterum Hebreorum,” show that the rule 
laid down in verse 2 of our lesson was the ancient one; as it 
is now in Palestine, where the French cultivators of the vine 
have not introduced other principles of pruning. The 
“ purging,” or “ cleansing,” was the pruning; and the same 
thing is often expressed in old English books on husbandry 
by the word “ purge ;” thus transferring the Oriental figure 
to our language. In our Revised Version, the figure is kept 
better than in the Authorized, by substituting “cleanseth” 
for “ purgeth,” in verse 2, and then keeping the word “ clean” 
in verse 3, to correspond with the Greek, and to show that 
pruning the vine is referred to in the “clean” of verse 3. In 
the Greek, the parable is not interrupted by verse 3, as in 
our Authorized Version. While the “cleansing” and “clean” 
here are the same words used throughout the Bible for cere- 
monial purification, the language, it should be noted, follows 
the common Oriental view that uncleanness was to be removed. 

“Garuer THEM, anpD Cast THEM INTO THE FirE.”— 
One sailing along the Syrian coast in the autumn will see 
many fires of thorns and refuse, but few of vine-branches, 
though the vines are generally pruned in autumn. The vine- 
branches are oftener done up in fagots and sold for fuel. The 
language of the parable is thus very close to the Oriental 
custom. The thorns will generally burn immediately, with- 
out even pulling up or drying; but the vine branch is “ cast 
forth” and “ withered,” and then “gathered” into fagots, and 
“ cast into the [ordinary] fire.” 

The branches or wood of the vine, according to the Pesikta, 
were not allowed to be’ used upon the altar in burning the 
sacrifices: “ All sorts of wood are fit for the [altar-] pile, ex- 
cept the wood of the olive and the vine, because wine and oil 
were offered upon the altar. The fruits save the trees. Hence 
it is said, that a good son saves his father from the condemna- 
tion of Gehenna. . . . Others say, For the sake of the culture 
of the land of Israel they do not bring [to the altar] the 
wood of fruit-bearing trees.” But in another writing a rabbi 
says, “ As a thing destined for common use was not employed 
at the altar, so also common woods were not used [for its 
fire].” Thus the parable strikes both ways, according to the 
Jewish sense. Belonging to the vine, a fruit-bearing tree, 
whose fruit is offered on the altar, the branches could serve no 
sacred purpose. Bearing no fruit, they were common and 
unclean affairs, which might be used for any common fuel, 
but still might form no part of the sacred contribution. To 
get over the seeming inconsistency, one should read John 
Jacob Cramer’s Dissertation on the Altar. 

The vine stock in Palestine is usually suffered to grow six 
or eight feet high, and the branches are either trained later- 
ally on a trellis, or suffered to arch over with the branches of 
the next vine, or to hang in a trvil or canopy. The vine 
stock often becomes very stout and thick, so as to look like a 
tree stump. The branches are most frequently spared but for 
a single season. Their first opportunity to bear fruit is usu- 
ally their only one. 
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BOOKS. 


Our Country: Its possible future and its present crisis, By the Rev. 
Josiah Strong, fj, pastor of the Central Congregational Church Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. h an introduction by Professor Austin Phel, 


7x5 inches, pp. X, 229. New York : Baker and Taylor. Price, bites 
paper, 25 cents, 

The Evolution of a Shadow; or, The Bible doctrine of rest. From the 
standpoint of a believer ‘tn the divine authority and paramount im- 
portance of the religious observance of the first day of the week. By 
A. M. Weston, A.M., formerly Professor in Hiram College, Ohio, and 
President of Eureka’ aes Tllinois. 94¢x6 inches, pp. vill, 292. Cin- 

cinnati : Standard Publishing Company. Price, $1. ‘sp 


PAMPHLETS, 


ovel. By Hawley Smart. (Handy Series. No. 88.) 
iidxig Inches, pp. 150. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 


The Chilcotes; or, Two widows. A novel. By Leslie Keith. (Fr n 
Square Library. No. er.) 11x8 inches, pp. 63. New York : r 
and Brothers. Price, 20 cents, 


The Head Station: A novel of Australian life. By. Mrs. Cam 7 
Praed. (Handy Series. No. 77.) 5%x4 inches, pp. 236. New 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents. 


The, Wonderful Book. By the Rey. Robert H. Williams, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Annapolis, asene. 5x4 inches, pp. 33. 
Annapolis, Maryland: Ww. Abbott, printer. 


The Best Hundred Books: Giniiaticiens an article on the choice of books 
by Mr. John Ruskin, a hitherto unpublished letter wr Thomas Car- 
lyle, and contributions. (Pall Mall Gazette “ Extra.” No.2.) Forti- 
eth thousand, 10x7 inches, pp. 32. London: Pall Mall Gazette Office. 
Price, 10 cents. 





UECHLER’S APOSTOLIC AND POST- 
APOSTOLIC TIMES* 


This work first appeared in 1851; the third edition 
has o been received, translated into English by 
A, J. K. Davidson, and published in two volumes of 
iuineatend size by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, and 
Scribner and Welford of New York. We thus have a 
work at once old and new. It grew out of the contro- 
versy With Baur and his followers, the so-called Tiibin- 
gen school of New Testament critics, who propounded 
and defended the “ tendency theory” of explaining away 
the truth of the gospel stories. Professor Lechler was 
the successful competitor for the prize offered by the 
Tayler Theological Association in Haarlem during the 
year 1848. The topics proposed directly concerned 
the issues raised by Baur. When the treatise appeared, 
it at once took its place as a standard work, and in a 
very few years a second edition was called for (1857). 
This was an enlargement of the first, entering more fully 
into the biblico-theological questions, and meeting the 
objectio: s and questions raised by the critics of the 
origina! work, For thirty years this edition has held its 
place among the more valuable contributions to apolo- 
getics, based on sound exegetical and historical princi- 
ples. But the author has done wisely in devoting much 
time to the preparation of a third edition. New sources 
of information have been discovered, new theories have 
been broached, the Tiibingen school has been succeeded 
by « new race-of destructive critics. Hence the vener- 
able professor has had abundant material and sufficient 
incentive to make a new work out of the old one. As 
he himself says, his plan has been changed. “In the 
first and second editions, doctrine was always treated of 
first, both in the apostolic and post-apostolic period, fol- 
lowed by a description of the life——an arrangement 
agreeable to the original prizaquestion. But now I put 
the life in the foreground, leaving the doctrine to follow. 
I do so with the conviction that, for individuals as well 
as mankind, in the divine education of the human race 
and in sacred history, life and experience are the founda- 
tion, while consciousness, thought, and teaching form 
the superstructure” (pp. vii, viii). These words show 
how well the author has learned the true lesson of theo- 
logical conflict during the last thirty years. It is the 
inductive method, stated in another form. 

Passing to the work itself, more than three-fourths of 
the matter is found under the first book, “The Apostolic 
Period.” The first part is historical, then follows the 
important vontribution to biblical theology, or apologet- 
ics, or history of doctrine, entitled “The Apostolic Doc- 
trines.” The exegetical methods are correct, though not 
all will accept every conclusion reached by the learned 
author. The order of treatment here is altered from 
that of previous editions. The Epistle of James is given 
the earliest place, while the discussion of the Pauline 
theology has been greatly modified. The doctrinal 
aspects of the Epistle to the Hebrews are presented 
much more fully than before. The briefer second book, 
“The Post-Apostolic Period,” has, of course, been greatly 
enriched. The newly discovered Teaching is given the 
earliest place among primitive documents of this age. 
The great care with which recent literature has been in- 
vestigated to supplement the earlier editions is manifest 
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on nearly every page. The translation seems to be fairly 
and accurately made; though the usual obscurities of the 
learned German style are not always avoided, probably 
cannot be in any English translation. 

The position of Professor Lechler is well known. He 
manfully holds it still. “I candidly confess that I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, nor even of the 
name of ‘ Apologist.’ ...I never sought debate for de- 
bate’s sake. My concern was with truth alune.’’ Hence, 
while some of his doctrinal views may not be accepted 
by many ‘American theologians, his work cannot fail to 
be ef the highest value for those who have learned to 
study early Christianity after the correct method. It is 
not an easy book to read; it is meant for men of trained 
minds, who can read Greek, who can follow patiently 
minute investigations, and who have already become 
familiar with the exegetical and historical results of the 
protracted discussion of the last fifty years. It is a book 
of reference for a skilled biblical student, as well as a 
stimulating contribution to apologetical literature. 





It is not often that the reviewer has an opportunity to 
read a book written with more outspoken boldness than 
that which appears on almost every page of The Railways 
and the Republic, by James F. Hudson. The author has 
evidently familiarized himself thoroughly with the law 
of railways, with the details of their management, and 
with their relation to political and social problems. His 
chapters are written with the clearness which marked 
the railway papers of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and with even greater sever- 
ity. Mr. Hudson is an uncompromising foe of “ dis- 
crimination” and “ pools” in railway management, and 
a large part of his book is devoted to attacks upon them. 
He does not restrict hiniself to general principles or 
statements, but denounces particular corporations and 
individuals by name, as enemies of honesty, of the re- 
gions they profess to serve, and of the common weal. 
Corporations, he says, have overawed and robbed the 
public, have stolen the public highway, and have invaded 
with corrupt purpose not only the legislatures of several 
states, but also the national House of Representatives 
and Senate, and the Supreme Court itself. That the rail- 
ways and oil companies will ultimately be stripped of 
their unjust spoils, Mr. Hudson believes; but he thinks 
the public in great danger, and insists that “the un- 
restricted independence of trade and manufactures, the 
legitimate prosperity of the railways themselves, and, 
finally, the supremacy of free institutions and the stabil- 
ity of representative government, are concerned in the 
earnest and devoted advocacy of such a reform.” He 
demands that constitutional principles be set above cor- 
porate power, and that the railways be told that they are 
the servants, not the masters, of the public. The detailed 
examination of this book belongs to other columns than 
these; but the high standing and responsible character 
of its publishers demand that the corporations and indi- 
viduals criticised reply effectively and promptly, so far 
as they may be able, to Mr. Hudson’s arraignments. 
(Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iii, 489. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 


The contributions to current theological discussion by 
the professors in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
which first appeared as editorial matter in various 
numbers of The Andover Review, have been collected 
into a volume called Progressive Orthodory. The sub- 
title of the book gives a fair intimation of its contents; 
namely, A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation 
of Christian Doctrines. Papers are presented on the top- 
ics in theological study which are now most prominently 
before the minds of Christian thinkers, such as the incar- 
nation, the atonement, eschatolegy, the Scriptures, and 
Christianity and missions. While the opinions advocated 
are in the direction of what would be called Broad Church 
views,—as indeed is indicated by the title of the book 
itself; and while some of these opinions will be chal- 
lenged by many as not fully sustained by the teachings 
of Scripture, the papers show wide learning, clear and 
cogent thought, and a comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
jects in hand. Moreover, they are written in a style well 
sustained and uncommonly clear for such abtruse sub- 
jects. (16mo, cloth, pp. 258. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


A boys’ book which is not a story is comparatively 
rare, and in this sense the Rev. Dr. Daniel Wise’s Men 
of Renown is out of the common order. Its biographical 
sketches give the familiar and popular impression of 
Lincoln, John Quincy Adams, the Lawrences, Haw- 
thorne, Sydney Smith, Fox, Cranmer, Erasmus, and 
Chaucer, The essays are didactic in tone, and the lan- 


guage is not the most suitable for a juvenile book; but 
the volume may be found helpful and instructive to many 
boys, and may well be substituted for the average boys’ 
story. (Small 12mo, frontispiece, pp. 295. Cincinnati : 
Cranston and Stowe. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.25.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— ee 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 











Scotland, national, at Hawick... .......00..ceseseeese September 23-25 
Main, BAUA:. .oscaseissscotsatirsbinevsd viccdeved bebkveessie envi October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowD..............000sse0 October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene......0...sssereesseeees October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester...........scecesseveesecseeseeees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamffton............s000cesesses October 26-28 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket......c00ssseseeeee October 27, 28 
Connecticut, state.......0.00 secccorccccscccees covers casipe anes November 3-5 
PERERA UNTUE, BURNS 00 pcoscetes vosces conten gespencee socdacend November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at MorristowN.........0000+.se08s November 10, 11 





WORK OF THE CHURCH TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPON )ENT. 


Before leaving the United States, I had but an imper- 
fect idea of the wide, and yet ever widening, movement 
of the temperance question in England. The Church 
Temperance Society of America, which is optional in 
“total abstinence” and “ moderation,” seemed a strange 
sort of temperance to me. But having become better 
acquainted with this great subject, which is the front 
question of the century, I am free to confess that, in my 
opinion, the Church Temperance Society of England has 
done more to establish a thorough, honest temperance 
movement throughout the United Kingdom than any 
other agency whatsoever. Indeed, I think, from what I 
have seen and heard during the past week, that I am not 
speaking in exaggerated terms when I say that the more 
marvelous recent growth of the total-abstinence move- 
ment owes its success to the Church Temperance Society. 
And when I speak of the Church Temperance Society, I 
do not wish to convey the impression that no one but 
members of the Church of England belong to it. Far 
from it; for such men as the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, and others, are staunch 
supporters of the principles of this society. It is called 
by this name for the reason that it had its conception 
and organization under the auspices of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

When this society was first formed, there were but a 
very few of the bishops or clergy who were total abstain- 
ers ; and at that time such a temperance man was gener- 
ally considered a narrow-minded character, and his 
temperance principles were counted fanatical and un- 
practical. But what a mighty and rapid change has 
come over such minds! To-day there are twenty-five 
bishops of the Church of England who are pronounced 
total abstainers, and hundreds of the clergy are making 
that issue one of grand heroic work. 

And now let me tell of a temperance jubilee that I 
have witnessed during the past week,—seven days of 
continuous enthusiastic temperance speaking and sing- 
ing and rejoicing. 

The first day’s services took place in the Crystal Palace, 
and forty-five thousand temperance people, of all ages and 
sizes, marched into that magnificent building. This army 
came from all parts of England. Nearly every county 
was represented, and by the gentry as well as by the yeo- 
manry and peasantry. They brought their music and 
their banners, and, above all, an enthusiasm which I 
have never witnessed at a temperance gathering, even 
among my own enthusiastic and hopeful people. For 
ten hours the services on this day were kept up. The 
Lord Bishop of London made a grand speech of wel- 
come and the Rev. Dr. Newman Hall followed; and 
thus the day wore on, and these)-glorious reformers 
marched out of the great building, as joyful and deter- 
mined as in the morning when they entered the Palace. 

The next day, the beginning of a series of meetings 
took place, which was called “The Colonial Temperance 
Congress,” and every colony belonging to England was 
represented. India, New Zealand, Ceylon, Australia, 
and the islands of the sea, had their spokesman, and the 
progress of the temperance movement in each of these 
lands was most happily expressed. The reception to 
these delegates took place in Westminster Abbey, and 
the Bishop of London presided. Speeches of a most 
encouraging nature were made by several prominent 





gentlemen; and the great edifice repeatedly resounded 
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with cheers and applause as the speakers gave utterance 
to the progress and permanence of the great crusade. 

During the week, Cardinal Manning and Archdeacon 
Farrar were among those who presided at the meetings. 
On every occasion, St. James’s Hall was filled with most 
intelligent and attentive audiences. Persons high in 
position, wealth, and society gave countenance to the 
movement by their frequent attendance. 

What a wonderful man Cardinal Manningis! Thin 
in physique, with a calm and most thoughtful expression, 
and over eighty years of age, he is almost daily heard in 
church or on the platform, speaking with burning elo- 
quence in behalf of some great moral question which will 
benefit all classes of society. To-day you may hear him 
in Westminster Abbey, to-morrow in Exeter Hall, the 
next day at the Colonial Exhibition, and on Sunday 
preaching with great power. Here is the man who, 
thirty years ago, in-the zenith of his fame as a preacher 
in the Church of England, said, ‘I must either go to 
Rome or wander about in a sea of doubt, uncertainty, 
and despair.” He went to Rome, was a priest in the 
Roman Church, and was given the Cardinal’s hat more 
than a quarter of a century ago. Whether he was right 
or wrong, that is not the present question; all will 
acknowledge his honesfy, his purity, his devotion to 
all questions which will lift up humanity and benefit 
the masses. 

As I saw him stand for half an hour in that great 
hall, speaking sentences which had no half meaning in 
them, and in no compromising spirit, I could not but 
admire such a character. Standing remarkably erect for 
a man over eighty years of age, his voice clear and strong, 
he held the great audience in almost breathless atten- 
tion as he depicted the evils of intemperance. He did 
not spare those high in the scale of position; but his 
scathing words in regard to the drinking habits in high 
places reminded one of the personal invectives of Bos- 
suet and Chrysostom. He said that “the evils from 
drink in England were the shame, the crime, and the 
sin of the English-speaking race.” 

Those who had the pleasure of hearing Archdeacon 
Farrar while he was in the United States can well ima- 
gine his eloquence as he speaks on the subject nearest his 
heart; for, without doubt, this popular English divine is 
more interested in the temperance question than all 
others, for he says: “Teach the poor and the rich of 
England the sin of intemperance, and they will then 
begin to realize the love of the gospel.” 

The services were concluded on Saturday, July 17¢ and 
it was the opinion of every one present that a long and 
firm step had been taken against the greatest enemy on 
English soil. 


THE MOODY EVANGELISTIC 
CONFERENCE. 


BY SYDNEY E. BRIDGMAN. 





One of the more brilliant scholars in America recently 
said to a friend: “I received my early education in a 
country village meager in all educational appliances 
save the Bible. In this I was thoroughly instructed, 
and here I laid the foundation of whatever success I may 
have achieved in the world of letters.” It was a wise 
thing for Mr. Moody, even if he had only their earthly 
success in view, to gather at Mount Hermon some two hun- 
dred college boys recently for a month of study, the Bible 
being the only text-book. This is supplemented by a 
ten days’ conference of Christian workers at Northfield, 
on the east side of the Connecticut, which began on 
August 4. Everybody interested in Christian work was 
invited to the conference, and the invitation has been 
accepted from all sections of the country. A London 
paper sends its reporter across the sea this year, or last, 
to make a special report. The leading teachers are the 
Rev. Marcus Rainsford of London, the Rev. Dr. A, T. 
Pierson of Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel West of 
Cincinnati, the Rev. W. J. Erdman, evangelist Munhall, 
and others; while the service of song, a valuable part of 
each session, is conducted by Messrs. Sankey, Towner, 
and McGranahan. 

The programme for each day is made up as the hours 
pass. Of course, the object of the conference is Bible 
study, sweeping over a wide range of subjects, avoiding 
disputed points, and making the meetings very informal 
and practical. Note-books and the open Bible are in the 
hands of all; and Mr. Moody encourages interruptions 
in the way of questions, that the greatest benefit may 
thus besecured. Gospel meetings are held every evening 
in the village church, a mile away from the seminary 
buildings, where the sessions are held, while clusters of 
students are constantly seen discussing the great ques- 
tions which are daily brought before them. Many of the 





college students remain over from the Mount Hermon 
conference, finding rest and recreation in this the most 
charming spot in the valley. 

The subjects treated are various: “ How to deal with 
inquirers,’”—how wisely to meet their objections ; “The 
divinity of Christ:” “The work of the Spirit ;” “ Mis- 
sion work;” “Sunday-school work ;” “How to make 
the Bible more useful to the student,”—all interspersed 
with incidents, facts, and illustrations that are pertinent 
and fitted to fasten the truths in thesoul. The wide and 
varied experience of these teachers eminently fit them 
for the fire of questioning which they must necessarily 
encounter. , 

One evening was devoted by Mr. Moody to giving out 
Bible gems, striking thoughts, key words, and brief 
analyses of the books of the Bible, the garnered experience 
of many years. This was done to gratify the many who 
could not utilize Mr. Moody’s own Bibles in making 
extracts from them, as penned in the margin, or added on 
leaves prepared for this purpose. His great thought is 
to make the pure word of God more effectual in the 
hands of Christians. The power of the Church is sadly 
crippled, he thinks, because she does not study prayer- 
fully this book. The perfect familiarity with the Bible 
enables these men to give instantly both chapter and 
verse in answering questions, illustrating the very thought 
they would emphasize. The thought impressed most 
forcibly upon the listener is the underlying wealth of the 
Word, and the great ignorance of Christians concerning 
it; and Mr. Moody’s great desire is to get Christians to 
study it with prayerful purpose, that thus they may be 
equipped for service. The sword of the Spirit thus pre- 
pares men to meet inquirers, to answer objections, to 
convict and convince. “TI never argue with the sinner,” 
says Mr. Moody. “Isimply present Bible truths, and 
press them home to the heart.” Being questioned as to 
Sunday services in our churches, he said that he would 
not fail on Sunday evening to have a gospel service for 
reaching especially the ungodly. It is the baw evening 
of the week. Let all other subjects be made to centre 
upon repentance and conversion. Make th.e service 
bright and attractive to outsiders by song, utilize the 
musical element of the church, strive to bring in the out- 
siders, and then preach a crucified Christ, and follow a 
short sermon by an after meeting, so giving the invita- 
tion as to win any in the least interested to remain. 
Never appoint a meeting for inquirers, when such may 
already be before you, at a later date, but meet them at 
once, before the impressions shall be driven away ; other- 
wise the harvest will almost invariably be lost. 

The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler’s talk on Sunday-school 
work was specially helpful. Hard, persistent, and con- 
tinuous work, extending through not only months, but 
years, is the only way for a teacher to win success. Many 
go to conventions with note-book in hand, become roused 
by the enthusiasm of such gatherings, and return full of 
the new life thus imparted, with full purpose to act upon 
the hints and teaching given. But they fail, simply be- 
cause they do not apply themselves to steady work. He 
pleaded earnestly for a sanctified imagination, that, by 
means of the experience and observation of to-day’s life, 
one may transplant himself to the scenes in Judea two 
thousand or more years ago, forcibly illustrating this 
point by a wonderfully vivid reproduction of the story 
found in the ninth chapter of Matthew. 

Mr. Moody is the embodiment of energy. Untiringly 
he seeks not only the spiritual but physical recreation of 
his guests; and the ease and comfort of first-class hotels 
are secured at his seminary buildings. Many are here 
on their summer vacation, finding on these uplands, with 
a landscape fair and beautiful, a rest such as cannot be 
found in our fashionable summer resorts. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Chautauqua seems to be capturing New England. 
Notonly has Massaciiusetts had its “Chautauqua,” but now 
Maine and New Hampshire follow. The Maine assem- 
bly closed its ten days’ session on August 5. It was held 
at Fryeburg, in the western part of the state, in the 
shadow of the White Mountains,—a leafy village, with 
an academy where Daniel Webster taught, and its 
Lovewell’s Pond, famous for an old Indian fight. 
Among the speakers at Fryeburg were presidents Smith 
and Hyde, the Rev. A. E. Dunning, and the Hon. J. G. 
Blaine. Mr. Blaine’s address was on modern college 
edpcation. He has his doubts about the elective system, 
fast becoming so popular in college courses, and believes 
that Greek should not be excluded. The New Hamp- 
shire Chautauquans met at the Hedding camp-ground in 
Epping, in the south-eastern part of the state. Five 
August days were given to the work. Among the 
speakers were the Rev. Dr. J. H. Buckley, on “The true 





key to some Bible perplexities ;” Mrs. M. C. Cutler, with 
instruction to teachers; the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, on 
“The last of the world’s one hundred men;” and the 
Rev. Dr. B. K. Pierce, on “Our English Bible—whence 
it came.” 


—A large number of the Sunday-school workers of 
Utah Territory met in Salt Lake City on Friday, July 
30, to confer with the Rev. Dr. J. E. Gilbert and Mr. 
E. G. Wheeler, representatives of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention, with regard to forming a territo- 
rial association in Utah. Delegates were present from 
the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Lutheran churches of Salt Lake City, Ogden, Provo, 
and Bingham. After some deliberation, it was resolved 
to organize the “ Utah Sunday-school Association.” A 
constitution was adopted which provides that all evan- 
gelical Sunday-school workers, without regard to denomi- 
nation, shall be members of the society, and declares 
that the object of the society is to foster the interests of 
the Sunday-school throughout the territory. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the first year. President: 
The Rev. L. L. Wood, Baptist, Salt Lake City. Vice- 
presidents: Isaac Hughes, Congregational, Salt Lake 
City; the Rev. 8. L. Gillespie, Presbyterian, Box Elder 
County; the Rev. T. W. Lincoln, Methodist, Provo; the 
Rev. F. Barrett, Baptist, Ogden. Secretary and treasurer: 


C. H. Parsons, Presbyterian, Salt Lake City. Executive 


Committee: The President and Secretary, ea officio, and 
Miss Mary E. Moore, Presbyterian, Salt Lake City; the 
Rev. A. Monroe, Congregational, Salt Lake City; F. Ben- 
nett, Methodist, Salt Lake City; Miss OC. Larsen, Baptist, 
Ogden; and the Rev. J. A. Krantz, Lutheran, Salt Lake 
City. The Executive Committee, according to the pro- 
visions of the constitution, is entitled to fill vacancies; 
and, as soon as suitable persons are known to them, one 
vice-president will be selected for each county in the 
territory. The meeting elected the following persons 
delegates to the International Convention to be held in 
June next, probably in the city of Chicago: For the 
Baptist Church, the Rev. L. L. Wood and the Rev. F. 
Barrett; for the Methodist Church, the Rev. T. C. Iliff 
and Miss Mary Goodwin; for the Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. Mr. McNiece and the Rev. H. A. Newell; for 
the Lutheran Church, the Rev. J. A. Kratz and Mrs, 


nC hs 


Carts; for the Congregational Church, the Rev. D. L. . 


Leonard and Miss Anna Baker. The Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to fill any vacancies in this dele- 
gation. The Rev. L. L. Wood, having held the same 
position in Montana, was elected to represent the terri- 
tory in the Executive Committee of the International 
Convention, which committee consists of one from each 
state, territery, and province of North America. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—A cheerful tone pervades the eighty-third annual 
report, recently issued, of the London Sunday-school 
Union, with regard to the general progress of the Sunday- 
school cause in England. The total number of schools 
connected with the Union is 5,506; of teachers, 131,510; 
of scholars, 1,266,250. This is an increase over last year 
of eighty-six schools, 2,039 teachers, and 27,377 scholars. 
The committee of the Union deplores, however, a decrease 
in the average attendance of teachers and scholars in both 
the morning and the afternoon schools, and a decrease 
of nearly ten per cent. over last year in the number of 
scholars wh» joined Christian churches. The committee 
emphasizes its appeal to teachers to aim at spiritual re- 
sults, and to rest satisfied with nothing less than the early 
union of their scholars with the church. The benevolent 
expenditure of the Union for the past year was over 
thirty thousand dollars. 


—The Executive Committee of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention sent a company of gentlemen 
into the northern portion of the trans-Mississippi coun- 
try, in the month of July, to encourage the workers in 
that field, and institute, so far as possible, measures for 
greater efficiency: These persons were Mr. William B. 
Jacobs of Chicago, superintendent of normal work for 
the Illinois Sunday-school Association; the Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Gilbert of Indianapolis, for many years an earnest 
norma! class and institute conductor; the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Worden of Philadelphia, general secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school work; and Mr. Henry Plant of 
Minneapolis, a retired merchant and a well-known Sun- 
day-school worker. These gentlemen, representing the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational 
churches, were accompanied and aided by Mr. E. G. 
Wheeler of Portland, Oregon, the secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention for the North Pacific 
District, and by the Rev. J. Q. A. Henry of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Dr. Worden and wife passed over the Southern Pacific 
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Road, and attended the California state 
convention. The others of the party held 
meetings in Dakota, Montana, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, along the line of the 
Nortnern Pacific Road; and the whole 
company came together at the Oregon con- 
vention in the city of Portland. Thence 
the party went forth in two sections, visit- 
ing and holding institutes in Salem, 
Oregon; in Tacoma and Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory; and in Victoria, British 
America. On the return trip, Messrs. 
Worden and Jacobs passed over the 
Northern Pacific Road, stopping at various 
places; and Messrs. Gilbert and Wheeler, 
taking the Union Pacific, entered Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska. In 
Utah, a territorial organization was effected, 
more fully reported in another column. 
Thus these brethren visited twenty towns 
in twelve states and territories. This is 
one of the most important religious expe- 
ditions recently undertaken in this country. 
The credit belongs to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
the earnest chairman of the Executive 
Committee, for planning and executing the 
movement, He had himself expected to 
be with the brethren, and, indeed, started 
out with them, but owing to the pressure of 
business he was compelled to return home. 
It is believed that a new impetus has been 
given to the work in the section visited. 
TEMPERANCE. 

—Already the call for the annual con- 
vention of the National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union has been issued, al- 
though the convention will not be held 
until October. The place of meeting is 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ; and the sessions 
will begin on Friday, October 22, and con- 
tinue through five days. Preliminary 
meetings will be held on all the days of 
the week preceding the opening session,— 
on Sunday, October 17, public meetings ; 
and from Monday through Thursday, 
meetings of the various committees, The 
Executive Committee will hold its usual 
post-convention session on Wednesday, 
October 27, the committee of superinten- 
dents meeting with it, and the latter hold- 
ing its final session on the following day, 
Thursday. The basis of membership is 
set forth in the constitution, as follows: 
“The annual meeting shall be composed 
of the executive committee, state corre- 
sponding and recording secretaries and 
treasurers, the national superintendents of 
departments, the editor and publisher of 
our official organ, and chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, national organizers, one 
delegate at large from each auxiliary state 
union, and one delegate for every five hun- 
dred paying members of auxiliary state 
unions, territories and the District of 
Columbia to be represented on the same 
basis.” While only members of the con- 
vention can be entertained, it is hoped a 
large number of friends will visit Minne- 
apolis at the time of the convention, and 
that visiting delegates will be accompanied 
by husbands and sons, so that the large 
number of visitors, which was one of the 
most delightful characteristics of the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia last year, may be 
repeated in Minneapolis. The local com- 
mittee on entertainment is already actively 
at work. Mrs. N. H. Winchell, No. 10 
State Street, is chairman of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Minne- 
apolis ; and Miss A. M. Henderson, No. 112 
North Seventh Street, Minneapolis, is 
superintendent of railroad rates. 


PERSONAL. 

—Among the recent deaths of prominent 
Christian teachers is that of the Rev. Dr. 
Rufus W. Clark, formerly a pastor in 
Albany, New York, and latterly resident 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Clark was widely 
known in the Sunday-school field as the 
author of a series of question-books on the 


“ Great Duties” taught in the Bible. He 
was one of a family of clergymen. Bishop 
Thomas M. Clark of Rhode Island is a 
brother of his. One of his sons has been 
well known in connection with Japanese 
missionary work. 

—Now that a recently published pre- 
tentious volume on the subject of Solo- 
mon’s Temple is receiving severe criticism, 
the attempt is making to show that its 
author, Professor Timothy Otis Paine, of 
Elmwood, Massachusetts, is a man of won- 
derful erudition ; even though the volume 
in question may not indicate that fact. 
Thus, Mr. Arthur Warren gives an ex- 
tended sketch of Professor Paine, in The 
Boston Herald, as “ the remarkable author 
of a most remarkable book.” In support 
of the fixedness of the mind of this author, 
who is said to be “ intellectually a giant 
and spiritually a child,” it is mentioned 
that “‘ of the hundreds of sermons he has 
written he does not remember having 
changed a single word.” However this 
may be with Professor Paine’s writings, 
Mr. Arthur Warren might improve his 
writing by the change of “a single word,” 
when he speaks of “the cuneiform char- 
acters of Egypt” as among the fields of 
research in which Professor Paine delights 
to delve. But perhaps nothing in all the 
extended sketch contains information 
which will be fresher to the scholars of 
both America and Europe than the follow- 
ing: “‘ Dr. Paine seems to have Egyptology 
at his fingers’ ends, and he is constantly 
requested by antiquarian societies abroad, 
as well as at home, to decipher obscure 
hieroglyphies found in the mysterious 
country of the Nile, and which baffle even 
the leading savants of Europe.” Mr. 
Arthur Warren, it will be observed, does 
not here affirm, even though he seems to 
intimate, that Professor Paine has ever 
deciphered any of these “ obscure hiero- 
glyphics;” he only insists that he has had 
them “at his fingers’ ends,” with a request 
that he would decipher them. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Arthur Warren were to designate 
any one of the “antiquarian societies 
abroad” which has referred material of 
this sort to this American scholar, he 
would show that he had some basis for his 
statement so far; even though he does not 
claim that any special good ever came from 
such an appeal across the Atlantic. Of 
course, Professor Paine himself is not to 
be held responsible for these absurd claims 
of erudition on his part, which only serve 
te bring into larger prominence the lack 
in his book. 
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A correct statement ef the circulation of The 
Sunday Scheel Times ie given cach week. The 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. For impaired 
vitality. Dr. F. Skillem, Pulaski, Tenn., 

ys: “I think it is a reliable medicine for 
impaired vitality.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


No one would Genk of feeding an infant on 
beef or mutton; yet the use of farinaceous foods is 
hardly less destructive to the lives of the little ones. 
Mellin’ 8 Food for infants is so prepared as to be readily 
assimilated ore the youngest child s Boeuning the only 
reliable substitute for a mother’s milk. 
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in recent methods of realistic Bible study, is 
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METHODS OF BIBLE STUDY. 
[The Rev. Addison P. Foster, in The Pilgrim 
Teacher. ]} 

1. The expository method.—This is the 
simplest, most natural, and most common 
method. It is the method of the com- 
mentaries and of the Sunday-school. By 
this method we endeavor to comprehend 
the meaning of the Bible. We do as did 
Nehemiah, when he read the law to the, 
people, and “gave the sense and caused’ 
them to understand the reading.” In the 
use of this method we take up consecutive} 
passages of the Bible, and search into the 
exact force of the language, throwing all 
the light we can upom it from grammar, 
history, geography, archswology, and the 
like. Itis by this method only that we 
get any adequate knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the fundamental method, 
essential to all others. 
But it is not the only method, and when 
the study of the Bible is confined to it, as 
is too cften the case, the interest after a: 
time is apt to flag, and the Bible no longer, 
holds the attention. We must then culti- 
vate other methods. 
2. The topical method. —By this is meant! 
the taking of some one subject and tracing! 
it out in all its connections through the! 
Scriptures. This is the method pursued 
to a large degree in our treatises of the-| 
ology. One great defect of these treatises, ' 
however, is that there is too much admix-' 
ture of the writer’s own philosophy, and 
not enough dependence on the Word of: 
God. A simple collocation of the texts’ 
of Scripture bearing on the great doctrines 
is hard to find. One of the best, with suit- 
able comment, is “Cogswell’s Theological 
Text-Book,” mow out of print. This 
method of study can be carried on by’ 
each one indefinitely with great delight. 
Armed with a good reference Bible, a 
concordance, and a Bible text-book, let 
him find out what the Bible has to say of 
the atonement, faith, sin, the peace of 
God, salvation, and the like. This was 
Mr. Moody’s method. Shutting himself 
up for three years or more, he indefatiga- 
bly studied his Bible, largely in this very 
way, and when he emerged from his 
retirement and begged the privilege of 
giving some of the results of his study in 
the First Congregational Church of Chi- 
cago, he spoke with such power as to 
shake the world. We need no theological 
seminary or portly towers of theological 
discussion to comprehend the great truths 
of the Bible. “To the law and the testi- 
mony.” In God’s Word, by this simple 
topical method, we may find a working 
system of Christian truth which shall abide 
the shocks of time. This method is second 
only in importance to the Expository. Its 
one danger is that passages wrested out of 
their relations may be made to teach what 
the Spirit did not intend. Only be fair 
with each selected text, using it always in 
its exact meaning, and in course of time 
the divine plan appears, just as the astrono- 
mer picking out a star here and a star 
there, and noting their relations to each 
other, discovers a planetary system. There 
is great fascination in thus searching the 
Scriptures for what they have to say on 
given themes. It is the fascination which 
every student finds in the classification 
and arrangements of facts; in other words, 
in synthesis. 9 

8. The verbal method.—This resembles 
the Topical at times, and yet is pursued on 
a different plan. It consists in taking: 
some one word or phrase, and following it 
through the Bible, or through a single book 
or chapter. The method first came into 
prominence through Mr. Moody’s use of it: 
in his public addresses. He has spoken,' 
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the book of Revelation, the eight ‘“ Over- 
comes,” the four “ Precious Things” in 
Peter’s Epistles; the “Things We Know” 
in the First Epistle of John. 


There are, of course, some serious objec- 
tions to this method. It is not logical to 
string thoughts together by a mere series 
of catch-words, and one is liable to make 
himself ridiculous who attempts a dignified 
address on the “Six One Things.” No 
one but a Moody could announce such a 
theme and not seem puerile. It is liable 
to make a fetish of the Word of God, and 
to lead to a false method of argument. 
Because the same word or phrase occurs in 
several passages in the Bible, it does not 
follow that those passages arerelated. Yet, 
after all, the method has its positive ad- 
vantages. It isan easy way of study. It 
is helpful to the memory. Its ingenuity 
and novelty give it an attraction like that 
of turning the kaleidoscope. It certainly 
fixes the attention. Look up, for example, 
the seven Withouts, the seven Togethers, 
the seven Musts, the seven Therefores, of 
Romans, and you find a certain zest in the 
search. Itis, indeed, the Linnzan system 
of. classification in Scripture, based on 
mere superficials. But the system of 
Linneus led the way to the more correct 
classification of Jussieu, and this Verbal 
method of studying Scripture reaches cer- 
tain minds where a more logical method 
would fail. Besides, there is often in this 
Verbal method genuine logic. Some very 
logical Bible readings have been construc- 
ted on such words as “able,” “come,” 
“walk,” and similar words. 


4. The emphatic method.—This consists 
in searching out the most striking passages 
of Scripture. The International Series of 
Sunday-school lessons pursues this method 
in indicating golden texts and memory 
verses, One clergyman marked in his 
Bible every text which impressed him as 
suitable fora sermon. This was the em- 
phatic method, Every sermon that selects 
a text, and holds it up for meditation, and 
dilates upon it, pursues this method. To 
make a chapter interesting to the young 
Christian, advise him to choose from it a 
verse to commit to memory, or to mark in it 
those verses that seem peculiarly precious. 
Some such simple method adds greatly to 
our interest in the Bible. 


More difficult, but quite as important 
and exceedingly interesting, methods of 
study are the biographical, the historical, 
and the geographical. They are all essen- 
tially the same. They take some con- 
necting-thread, and follow it wherever it 
may lead. In 

5. The biographical method—that 
thread is the life of some individual. 
Abraham, Joseph, David, Esther, Daniel, 
Paul, and, above all, Christ, furnish such a 
line of study. Here isa logical and chrono- 
logical connection of thought. The mem- 
ory is aided, the interest constantly 
stimulated, variety is secured, and the 
abstract is illustrated in a variety of ways 
by the concrete. Some of the most stirring 
presentations of truth have been made 
from these biographical studies. Daniel, 
as handled by Mr. Moody, has roused to 
Christian courage innumerable young men. 
Nothing is more helpful to our under- 
standing of ourselves and our needs, or of 
others, and the way to reach them, than 
the study of human nature as revealed in 
the biographies of the Bible. And what is 


6. The historical method—but the Bio- 
graphical in a wider scope? Here we 
follow as-our connecting-thread of thought 
the life of a nation, rather than of asingle 
individual. As we pursue this method and 
the preceding, the relations of cause and 
effect come into view; we are able to see 
the developed plan of God. His path 
through the trackless waters glistens far 
behind him. We see, as we could see in 
no other way, his providential care. 





A similar, and yet in some respects, 
quite different, method of Bible study is 

7. The geographical method.—Some 
years since, Mr. Charles C. Coffin took his 
large Bible class in the Shawmut Church, 
Boston, through a special course of sacred 
geography. Egypt, Hebron, Jerusalem, 
and other historic spots, successively re- 
ceived attention. The natural features 
were discussed, the historical events con- 
nected with the places, and the lessons 
deducible. Rev. William B. Wright, of 
the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, has 
recently preached on the Great Cities of 
the Bible. Mr. Headley has written a 
book on the Sacred Mountains. All these 
gentlemen have pursued the Geographical 
method of study. It is an attractive 
method, not altogether easy, not yielding 
its spiritual lessons readily at first sight, 
but, nevertheless, a method of great fresh- 
ness and interest, and capable of being 
made thoroughly practical. 

8. The analytic method.—The scientist 
has great delight in analyzing nature. He 
takes a flower and picks it to pieces, study- 
ing each separate part and recognizing its 
relations to the rest. The functions of 
petal and sepal, of stamen and pistil, all 
interest him. He appreciates the beauty 
of the flower still more because he knows 
its every part and the purpose of each part. 
There is a similar fascination in a similar 
minute analysis of the Bible. Let the 
student take the Word of God and study 
out its plan: first of the Old and New 
Testaments, as related to each other; then 
of the historical, didactic, and prophetical 
parts of the Old Testament; then of the 
same parts repeated in the New. Let him 
apply the same method to individual books 
and chapters and paragraphs. It is a 
most helpful method of study to dissect a 
passage, to trace the skeleton of thought 
running through it, to: mark out the 
thoughts that articulate with the main 
one, as the bones of the arm are connected 
with the vertebre. Weshould be able, in 


order té get the best good from Scripture, |_ 


to have a clear idea of what is called in 
poetry the “argument.” The Analytic 
method is essential to this. It is not an 
easy method. It requires study, but it 
pays. It is like following a vein of ore 
wherever it hides itself in the depths of 
the earth. Take, for example, the four- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. Here is 
an account of a prayer-meeting in the 
primitive church. On close examination 
the chapter is seen to set forth three leading 
thoughts—the aim of the prayer-meeting, 
specified as edification, exhortation, com- 
fort, and correction; its different parts, 
prophesying, speaking with tongues, 
prayer, singing, saying Amen, giving 
thanks, teaching, revelations, interpreta- 
tions ; and thirdly, the manner of conducting 
it, ty every one taking part, with not more 
than two or three following in any one 
part, and in all cases decently and in order. 

We need to study the Bible. Too often 


do we read a chapter in haste—perhaps in: 


the morning, when momently anticipating 
the breakfast-bell; perhaps at night, with 
eyelids heavy with longing forsleep. We 
must take time enough to search the 
Scriptures for the truth we need, and by 
using these different methods, and others 
similar, develop an interest in the Word, 
and gain that understanding of it which 
is essential to its use. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
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THE WAY OF LIFE. 
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THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
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VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra L 
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RECOMPENSE. 
(Marion Manville, in The Brooklyn Magazine,] 


There is no day but has its share of light, 

And somewhere in the dark there shines a star 
at night. 

There is no cloud, however black and grim, 
That does not touch the sunlight with ite out- 
most rim. 


There is no sorrow borne without its gain, 

No perfect joy that was not ushered in with pain. 
There is no woe that can outlast the yea 

No smile so sweet in life as that which follows 
tears. 


We learn to do without our own because 
There is some recompense in all of nature’s laws; 
No sun can rise until the sun has set; 

No life be lived that has not somewhere known 
regret. 


cay my friend, take with thee for the 
ays; 
God bcos: not God if man could fathom all his 


Anda pe “thy da down its western —, 
_ae next to faith, his greatest gift to 
ope. 





BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING. 
{From The Spectator.] 


Nothing is more striking than the ten- 
dency of the Eastern wisdom to paradox, 
unless it be the tendency of the Western 
wisdom to the removal of paradox. Chris- 
tianity, coming as it does from the East, 
shows the disposition to paradox in its 
noblest and purest form, while it does not 
despise that studious temperance, that 
reconciling genius, which constitutes the 
charm of such books as “The Thoughts” 
of Marcus Aurelius. But if we want to 
get religious paradox in its most unadulter- 
ated form, we must not go to Christianity, 
which covers the whole nature, and never 
makes a paradoxical assertion without 
offering us the key to its meaning, but to 
the wisdom of the theosophists, which is 
now again getting a certain vogue in Eng- 

land. For instance, there is a little boo 

“written down if a fellow of the Theo- 
sophical Society,” called “Light on the 
Path, ” which % ita very, oe sentences 
dashes into paradox: “ Before the eyes 
can see, they must be incapable of tears. 
Before the ear can hear, it must have lost 
its sensitiveness.” It would, we hold, be 


»| equally true to sa; Bay : B An eye incapable of 


tears cannot sep,” “An ear deaf to dis- 
cords cannot discern harmonies ; ;” and, in 
our opinion, there would be more truth in 
these assertions than in the original para- 
doxes themselves. We suppose the drift 
of the theosophist to be that only natures 
which have ceased to shrink from selfish 
grief can see life truly, and that only ears 
which are deaf to the superficial fascina- 
tions of the senses can hear the higher 
truths of the inward nature. There is, 
of course, a truth in both sayings, and it 
would have been — so to express it as to 
make that truth evident. But nothing i M 
more alien to the ambitious character of 
theosophy, than to make the drift of its 
dark sayings accessible to all who desire 
it. It loves to express itself thus: “Kill 
out all sense of separateness, kill out all 
poor for sensation, kill out all hunger for 

T a Yet stand alone and isolated, 
ater nothing that is embodied, nothing 
that is conscious of separation, nothing 
that is not of the eternal, can aid you. 
Or, again, with a little more of definite 
drift: “ Desire only that which is within 
you. Desire only that which is beyond 
you. Desire only that which is unattain- 
able. For within you is the light of the 
world,—the only light that can be shed 
upon the path. If you are unable to per-_ 
ceive it within you, it is useless to look for_ 
it elsewhere. ‘It is beyond you, ou, because’ 
when you reach it, you have lost yourself. 

It is unattainable, because it forever re- 
cedes. You will enter the light, but you 
will never touch the flame.” Or, again: 
“Desire power ardently. . And that 
power which the disciple Schall covet is that 
which shall make him appear as nothing 
in the eyes of men.’ 

The religious root of the best paradox 
is to be found in the fact, which all the 
religions of the East have recognized, that 
there is a vast, an almost incalculable, dif- 


using | ference between the life and desires of 


the animal and natural man, and the life 
and desires of that spiritual man of which 
the animal and natural man is, as it were, 
pny is. Here, of course, is the very 

relig ious paradox. The same 
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apply to both; nor is it, indeed, possible 
absolutely to separate the one from the 
other in any human life, and yet it is per- 
cig true that that which contributes to 
the life of the higher nature, often does 
not contribute to the life of the lower na- 
ture, and vice versé. Of course, it follows 
that such expressions as our Lord uses, 
“ Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whosoever will lose his life, for my 
sake, shall find it,” are of the greatest 
possible weight in spiritual teaching; but 
their paradox is formal only, not real. 
The life which it is wrong to save is not 
the same as the life which will be saved by 
the willingness to die; and the life which 
is to be found by readiness to die, is not 
the life which dies. Moreover, there is a 
link recognized by our Lord between the 
two kinds of life—the natural which dies 
in order that the supernatural may live, 
and the supernatural which takes its place. 
There is, he tells us, a spiritual being who 
creates the one and constitutes the other, 
and who creates the one in order to con- 
stitute the other. And this is the key to 
all Christian paradox. The paradoxical 
form is adopted only in order to fix the 
attention closely on the vast difference 
between the various kinds of realities 
which are described by the same name. 
But when we come to the paradoxes of 
the Buddhists and theosophists, there is a 
marked heightening of the paradox, and a 
marked disposition to be silent about the 
reconciling links between the antithetical 
statements made. The contrasts so boldly 
presented often seem to be insisted on 
for the very purpose of bewildering the 
disciples whom they are intended to teach. 
Every one knows that there are two inter- 
pretations given to Buddhist maxims con- 
cerning the duty of dying to this life, one 
of which declines to Sagas any kind of 
divine existence into which our death 
leads, and to represent nothingness as. in 
itself the good to be attained; while the 
other really regards indifference to the 
joys and sorrows of this life as merely the 
needful Pak te wages for a participation in 
some infinitely deeper and truer exist- 
ence which lies beneath. But in both 
schools alike of the Buddhist spiritualism, 
there is a marked reluctance to speak of 
God in at all the personal way in which 
Christ spoke of God. The keynote of the 
Christian faith is that if we attain to any 
love of God at all, it is because God first 
loved us, The keynote of Buddhist spir- 
itualism appears to be the ignoring of the 
personal gy God in the growth of 
a higher life. Indeed, if implied at 
all, is only implied as the fullness which 
succeeds to the emptiness of earthly de- 
sire, as the voice which is to be discerned 
in absolute silence, the power which is 
revealed in nothingness. There is a very 
curious passage of this kind in the little 
book of theosophy of which we have 
spoken, The writer is describing the only 
sort of battle by which the soul really 
profits, and he describes it as the battle 
waged for us by our true selves, but un- 
consciously waged, and waged by one 
“who will not know thee unless thou 
knowest him.” The p e is very curi- 
ous as a description of the true life mili- 
tant: “Stand aside in the coming battle, 
and though thou fightest; be not thou the 
warrior. Look for the warrior, and let 
him fight in thee. Take his orders for 
battle and obey them. Obey him not as 
though he were a general, but as though 
he were thyself, and his spoken words 
were the utterances of thy secret desires; 
for he is thyself, yet infinitely wiser an 

stronger than thyself. Look for him, else 
in the fever"an paery of the fight thou 
mayst pass him; and he will not know 
thee wu thou knowest him. If thy cry 
reach his listening ear, then will he fight 
in thee, and fill the dull void within. And 
if this is so, then canst thou go through 
the fight cool and mhweasted, standing 
aside and letting him battle for thee. 
Then it will be impossible for thee to 
strike one blow amiss. But if thou look 
not for him, if thou pass him by, then 
there is no safeguard for thee. Thy brain 
will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and in 
the dust of the battle-field thy sight and 
senses will fail, and thou wilt not know 
thy friends from thy enemies. He is thy- 
self. Yet thou art but finite and liable 
toerror. He is eternal and is sure. He 
is eternal truth, When once he has en- 
tered thee and become thy warrior, he will 
never utterly desert thee, and at the day 
of the great peace, he will become one 
with thee.” ~ That seems to us a doctrine 
curiously different from the Christian 
teaching, though akin to it. This “ war- 
rior,” which the theosophical writer speaks 
of as the eternal element in self, and yet 





unable to discern us unless we first discern 
it, is nearly the same with him of whom 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks as the Word of God. “The word 
of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight; but all things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.” How like 
and how different are these two types of 
teaching,—the Christian, which taught 
that the “grafted word,” “ which is able 
to save our souls,” originates everything 
that is good in us, only requiring us to 
respond to it; and the Buddhist, which 
teaches that the eternal warrior cannot 
discern us unless we first discern him and 
cry to him for his help! And yet there 
is something striking in the teaching 
which insists that the soul yearns to abdi- 
cate its own selfish desires, even before it 
learns that there is one who is deeper and 
more powerful than its own selfish desires 
who is educating us.into unselfish desires. 
The Buddhist wisdom is certainly very curi- 
ous testimony to the naturalism, one might 
almost say, of supernaturalism,—to the 
revolt of the spirit against the senses even 
before the God. of the spirit is recognized ; 
to the sickness of satiety, even before the 
God of self-denial is revealed to us; to the 
misery of mere pleasure, even before the 
secret of the joy of renunciation is un- 
folded to us. The Buddhist spiritualism, 
for which so curious a fascination is show- 
ing itself in our day, furnishes certainly 
very emphatic evidence that the soul is so 
made as to yearn after a higher life, even 
though the most striking feature in its 
Windhens be that it has lost sight of 
the truth that God yearns infinitely 
more after the soul than the soul can ever 
yearn after God. 
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For catalogue and circular a ite, REv. GEO. 
GANNETT, A.M., Prin., 69 Cheste r ao , Mass. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


, N. H. 
The fall term an commence on aww ae Ronn. & 6, 
under the charge of G. BINGHAM, A 
pal, and Miss MARY NT PA RSONS, Weicmten” 


THE LONGMEADOW SCHOOL 


A family school for girls of all ages. College prepara- 
tory. Limited. Address 
Mrs. D. T. SMITH, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Amtey Sree ee. gos YOUNG 











ES, West Chester, 32d school 
year Ry '- ae 13, 18396. oon buildings extensive 
eronnds, Sens ful and healthy location liacademic 


—_ and collegiate course, includin Langase Sede 
gfal ages, ands Fitin eon for Wellesley Col Drawing, ainting,&c. Terms, $180 ‘orcata- 
umber limited. T. SMITH, Principal. | logues,addressthe Principal, R.DA G@TON, Ph.D. 





A oe outfit 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! of Students’ 


Tel h Apparatus for $3.75. Circulars free. 
E. 8. REELEY. CO.,6and7 Dey Street, New York. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare sphervants afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 
Ay LE weer Lh ig Seb 94 Both Sexes 
CONCORDVILLE, P and Harvard 
4 well-equi uorgug inseruciton ina departinants 
epartment for e boys and girls. 
rest > J. @HORTLIDGE, A.M, Principal. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,29 7° 


You Letteoond Little Girls, Thirteenth wa Diy ins 
oe at 4035 Chestnut 8t., SS Philade or 
circulars address the Prin., RS. J. A. A RDUS. 


5 rt ANNTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
Prepares boys and young men 


for any colle Sere for beanies. y wane 


1G. CHAMBERS, Prin. 
W mreone tad 
¥ 


STREET Pigg apanbe a 2 for 
sot 
Mra. er eu 

















mches rovided for 
ods in n oliagiate, Be Retectic, and and 
KUT, Dry Wainat si st. Phila 


DS etd WN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
ee ttenes tee ntheland. College pre- 


for ‘Chem Music, et es ew 
Me WHITNEY DD. Pres. 
Bishopthorpe A.Boséine-schoo! for Girls. Both- 


for Welles- 
Vassar, and Smith e 


Wallesley om eur certificate: feges, Stadenia t. i. “ror 
catalogues, 


“please apply to Miss F. 1. W 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and ORATORY, Philadelphia, aims tomake 
natural, elegant, and forcible ers. and 
experienced of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
ee nd for catalogues. 
BYN HAWRB 0O 














OMEN. 
of study for the next 


.The stating courses 
ceademais pons will be sent on application. 





) COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


gt tly «| ONEIDA CO., N.Y. 
tember 8, 


rere Opens Sep’ Address C. W. 
rar , Principal. 





Brooke Hall F Female Seminary,;| omy, sroots which 


‘The Fail Seasion will open September 21 For cata- 
lugue, apply te EASTMAN, Prin. 


A Home and Day School for 
THE CEDARS 4.2" indies, re-opens Get. 1. 
Deligh’ sttuated on eights. Large 
ra eeaaatintares. 
1916 35th St., Washingtoa, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA A ee 


and English. Sol. THEODO ri Guemiaey, Caste, 
MISS. GORDON’S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


ARDING AND DAY pomecs. 
ror ¥o SS Ladies. Ne. 4112 § co St. Lees 
mag 

















Phila., ra Superior musical advan’ 
French teacher. Number of boarders limi 
WORCESTER ACADEMY Morente, ew. be 


le in situation and a) pola tments, Greages 











Maa Excel ag advan 
BOARDING AND-DAY SCHOOL 
ESTERN, FEMALE, SEMINARY, 


eT: ys AM. 
Amherst. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Se N. ¥ Reopens September 14, 1886. 
for Vassar or 
N; STERLING, 
HE Zasses ANABLES 
ENG AND GERMAN 
40 PRs, Srnuer, N EW eee N. J. 
On ong Mt. Holyoke Sh The 32d annual 
session will o pen Sep ber 1, 1886. Board 


and tuition 0.00. For catalo eS, & 
to Miss on, ghz PEABODY, Principal. poly 


Wells College e for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAK 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Seas “Superior 
facilitiesfor MUSICand ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Sept 
Send for catalogue. * 


ber 15, 1886. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 











SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY. 


Prepara’ ~p i College. First-class English and 
Commercial Testimonials from Presi- 
pea a aay Dr. McCosh, etc. No examination for ad- 
mission. Address SSWiTHIN =_ LIDGE, 
A.B. and A.M. (Harvard), Media 


HILLSIDE AVENUE SCHOOL, 


AFamil 1y Wad Day Sehool for Born sexes. Suburban, 
mily an ool for 

undenominational: thorough. College 

and English course. Senior Junior, rv 


de- 
tments. A happy, hi itnfal Ch Christian home for ten 
Boarding pupils. Address Miss M.M. Abbots, Principal. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 


2027 ORRATNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
For Girls and Young , ana ay ion Ey Day. 
Prepares for College : n Seminary Course ; 

uali ines ta Sete teaching. 
Retrones, JohnV nemeyer. Address for circulars, 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


School for Bo ‘ociamsical, Eng. 














Yan ana’ Soni wolatyave bore home in o-i@ Sbeaithfal 
asth roar be nenepee = hy 
HORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
Blairsville (Pa.) Ladies’ Seminary. 
Beautiful unds, commodious building heated by 
steam, healthful locati ph Fy ht 
veslient tana co saan Booed, light, ond 


kn YEAR. 
LIK isse. “por Tata 2, to 
ear a 
. a RB. EWING, D.D. Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 








te ER 8, 1896. 
wt Juntos GEORGE We ATHERTON LEB. Pred 
dent STATE COLLEGE, CENTRE O0., PA. 


EDUCATE 


Your sons and daughters at Pe pare schools. “ fhe 
amenable to 





are 

ment of wards.” The GEO 
= ah tag y ~ 3 SCIENCE, AN 
jm., is the best 


sively rely petroiized rivate ‘echoa! 
fines, Under ond management, Delignitel elimate 
er and winter. Send for catalogue. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wei. 


Under Care of Synod of Now York. 
Course of oe ee te that ef the best 
Colleges; also Courses, Best 
advan in Musie and Buil with the 
best modern yp aay heated by and 
turnished with elevator. Astromeméical 
Museum and Art » 

Terms moderate. A 
Rev. A. W. CO D. D. ‘errna wr 


OCONTZ 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sue Susie reer of thin Schew (uae Sox diartr- 
Pak yt Street Seminary open 
Wednesday. y ir 


will 
aorta’ aces Sat etistanater persed 


RUTGERS COLLEGE 


CIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
EW BRUNSWICK, 


- - from vow York on the reams, x R, 
‘ear ns (examinations for admission 18886..- 
Fear bet rit CUASSIGAR | 133 
EN S; Ist, $400 
0 CASH 
Six rofessors ; no Tutors. Classical 
course full and thorough. Imereased facilities 
for the study of French ms Ae with 
a view to practical use. work for all 
students in Chemistry. “Wel-equipped stronomical 
Observatory for students’ Geological Cabi- 
net. 50,000 well-chosen books in Libraries. 
Ample provision for Electives, Junior and 
ey ears, in Natural Steuce, = Histo >» ete. 
LENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the New 
A. State College. Constant Seid-practics in Sur- 
A Full course in Draughtin 
E ena OF THE COLLEGE—THOR- 
HNESS IN ALL WORK, 
Best fuciittien, and personal attention for every student. 
For full information, address Librarian Rulgers College, 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 














LAVERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
RIVER INSTITUTE, Claverack, N.Y. 
Affords superior educational advantages. For particu- 
lars, see page 512, issue Aug. 7, of oy Pek or send for 
catalogue. Rev. A. H,. FLAC President. 


Fifty-second Year. Glenwood Collegiate 
Institute, Matawan, N. J. 
Two hours from Philad’a, one hour from New York. 
$240. Term opens Sept. 15. J. Calvin Rice, Principal. 
ENNINGTON SEMINA 
Boys and Girls. PENNINGTON N. J. 
On R. R., midway bet. Phila. out N. Y. Opens Sept. 6. 
Every convenience. Thorough education. Catalo 
testimonials, letter of Dr. McCosh of Princeton, e 
THOS. HANLON, D.D., President. 
TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, Sore Owain hes 
43d year. 16 miles 
from Philadelphia,with hourly communication. Young 
Men and Boys after eeghes os ratory tos in fundamen- 


tals, may elect studies jal calling, 
business, or college. ite CH Ph.D. Prin. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A select family school for boys. Send for 
Catalogue to Lock Drawer 33 
MORCAN PARK, COOK CO., ILLINOIS. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


T BRIDGEWATER, 
For Girls one Young Women. Thorou —_ ae edu- 
gate op Preparation for college or for advanced stand- 




















in, college. HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
of Swarthmore College, Boston Univer , 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 





OREAD INSTITUTE Fey scniSatcise™ 





ms Sept. 16. Three eo oy 4 

PR --J Course in “Liberal Arts, and College Pre- 

paratory. § sr Hest enchersand lecturers secured. Care- 

Spm teamhare and lecturers secu: 

ful trainin re a ates For circulars, address 

A. F. WINSLO incipal, Worcester, Mass. 
VASSAR, SOLLECE 9 

OR WOMEN. oth os eechets “Gollege Course, 


School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ob- 
rvatory, Laboratory of bry 4 and Physics, 
Cabinets of Natural Histo a Museum of Art, a 
Library of 15,000 Volumes, en Professors, twenty- 
three teachers. Gesnlogues © ‘sent on Seplice tony 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, President. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 





It is the purpose of the trustees of this Academy to 
make it one of the best ge well a8 tho chen 
lish and Classical Institutes in w Englan: en 
will for room, board, ai tuition for one 
Fall begins ‘Tuesday, 14, 1886. end 
for REv. . ERNST, Principal. 





AThe Afty third year wil pegin on Thursday Sop. 
non Thu y 

t % ft will resume ct 4 

] Fred 

John Hall and 

t Carew S tn 

lecture on Foreign ions. 

lowship, recen’ 





recently established, will be avaliable 
in 1887, and the inco 


ae ontinat tel rd at ete, ad 
Prof. WM. THO Hartford, Co 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR Vee LADIES AND a 





Reopens mo =. Be nd buildin ildi Zs attractive. 

Rept. 22, ro and bu 

pn mod pe a in Art end, Mus usic Resident 
a 

French teac! ‘ : Board and 


taition in — and —- 00 





Don't Buy Your Clothing 


For Fall without seeing what 
we have to offer. Samples sent 
by mail. 

All sorts of Thin and Summer 
Clothing going at very low 
prices. Some less than cost. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 
8. E, COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











Estey organ. Solidly made. Tone unrivaled. Ele- 
gant finish. Wears of popularity. 
sent free. 


Tilus co ae 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., TTLEBORO’, VT. 


‘Ga Mention: this paper. 


BOSTON STINGS 
gator bogey mou Guares, Nate 
$ Music Hall, and of over 1300 


CHURCH ORGANS :0" 


very partofth prcoenty, Wo ture attention toes 



















Ww rstylesof eee: 


and eer MUSIO “co TTE 
ORG. wand othersare fa tyne to 

for ciltnforsetion 

TIVE CIRCULARS and 





Octave Rosewood Piano, 
ranted 6 years, for @193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 


fore youbuy. Send for circulars te 
Marcha) & Smith, 235 East’ 2ist St., N. ¥. 


—_— NEW YO. 








cartons Sx 
PHILA. | 











a 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC-Boston, Mass. 
THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
D—10 ts last Thor- 


were s 


Sqctrostors, 905 Sindenks 
m in Voeal an meeens Mak, © 


man and Sechenrs i Teeeeee, ce, pumas 
Soni S seieimcics petunia 





FLORIDA. 
ACADEMY & COLLECE 


AT DELAND, FLORIDA. 

A first-class ee both pane, Five courses :— 
poy Fay ed ih, Normal, Busi- 
ndustrial Drawing. "Art and Music 

ita, Five new dormitory buildings, ¢ smlline 
us fornish board and tuition at reasonablerates. The 
purpose of this Institation is o, give, in the delightful 
climate of Fl. thorough = liberal an education 
jaisy resale. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


The Fgh Gee mong in The Sunday School aueee, 
Penney . Th. - ~~) Ine cavell 4 thamaetion toa cs 
Ivania, as cw rs) ering, was 
error. It was his son ~ whom I cured.” an 
Prof. E. S. JOHNSTON, Instructor. 
Corner Eleventh and Spring Garden Streets, 





Manufacturers of PL of PULPIT ‘SUITS, 


27 SUDBUBY STREET, 
Send for catalogue. 








Hane-books 9 


J. & R. LAM 
59 Carmine st A. Y, 


CHURCH = rniture. Send for circulars. 
Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
Banzmers. 127 W. &th&8t.,New York 


CHURCH seni tor Catalogue, BS. ©. Smali 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 13 Portine’l te, Boston, Mass. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to . 


rn or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. ©. 
‘T & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Ph Philadelphia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


oe of ne Copper ome Tia hag oe 
00) Alarms, 
AWRANTED Catal oot 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, i 190 oO. 


MAGIC LOE emer 


nar FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler, Raflctor co, 


Send for 
mer. 98 South Second Bt St., ‘Phila. 


CHURCH fists. metarwork, 
Fonts ,Embroidery, §. $.Banners 



































Church Lamps. 











IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


13st CERO address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
TNUT 8 . PHILADELPHIA, 


HERNIA OB RUPTURE. 
rent and successful yf treatment a 
y at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 1347 
Ghectaut St., Philadelphia, as approved and adopted 
by the world’s most eminen surgeons. Apartments for 
ladiesand children. Send 25cents postage for catalogue, 


BLURRED EYES 7 oe oem to 
RELIEVED BY MAIL.ox ee: atk aie 
tance by aid of our new self-fitting chart. Mailed Free. 
AYER, the Optician, 180 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TOOLS TALLMAN & McFADDEN. 
* 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 

















Blades, Pearl-handled Knife, by = for 





60 cents. JOHN H. TOMLINSON, Chicago. 


Lupung sik 





Tavaiid Chal 
50 CH NCES, Combined 


_ ({EwRDRG WG OD. 145 N. 8th St, a re 7% 


PF been ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 


S4 UAH BRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N. Y. Send stamps for circular 


In ordering goods, or in inquiry rd 
wpe F anything advertised im this pa 
‘will oblige the publisher, as well as adver. 
tiser, by stating that you saw the 




















in The Sunday School Times, 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv ertigaments that are trustw: ores Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
subscribers any that 


publisher will refund 


money they lose thereby. 


” 














